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Vegetable stew the tanyard 


OT at all edible for humans, but 
N the favorite food of belting 
hides is this vegetable stew of the 
tanyard. 


Technically known as “extract of 
tannin,” the solution that transforms 
a limp hide into a serviceable piece 
of leather is prepared by passing hot 
water through the proper vegetable 
ingredients such as bark and wood 
of chestnut, oak and hemlock trees. 


Although the art of tanning is one 
of the most ancient of all processes, 
modern chemical science with all its 
specialized knowledge dictates the 


recipe for this particular vegetable 
stew. 


Making extract of tannin, which 
produces the best belting leather is a 
science developed and improved by 
Graton & Knight during its 75 years 
of leather experience. 

In one of the largest virgin forests 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 


Send for Special Information on 


Flat Belt. Round Straps. Pickers. 
Belt. Fan Belt Curried Leather. 
Lace Leather. ‘‘V"’ Rub Aprons. Spar- 
Belt Drives. Comb- tan Sole Leather. 
er and Gill Box Oak Sole Leather. 
Aprons. Leather Soles. Counters. 
Cups and Crimps. Welting. 


Standardized 


in America, Graton & Knight has its 
own plant for producing its extract 
of tannin. 


All of the ingredients are selected 
and blended after formulae based on 
years of experimentation—physical, 
chemical and practical, and the re- 
sult is a tanning liquor that produces 
a mellow, pliable but rugged piece of 
leather. 


That is another reason why Graton 
& Knight belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch offices throughout the World 


GRATON KNIGHT 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


The “STANDARDIZED 
BELTING MANUAL” 


contains 170 pages of use- 
ful information about 
belting, how to use itt, 
take care of it, and make 
it deliver the most for 
your money. Send fpr a 


copy. 


Graton & Knight Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Send me a copy of “Standardized Belt- 

ing Manual.”’ 


Dept. 101-Q 


Prices, quality for quality. 5 to 10% 
lower than the field 
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“Yesterday and Today” 


THE SLIVER LAP MACHINE 


= V, BEN] 


C44 


Yesterday the grains per yard of lap pro- 
duced on the Sliver Lap Machine varied 
from 200 to 330. To-day the grains per — 
yard of lap vary from 400 to 800. The 
modern Comber is responsible for this 
increased production. A request from 
you will bring you full information about 
= the new Improved Whitin D-3 Comber. 
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Here's a New Humidity Book 
| Ask for Your Copy 


AA 


re eee @ 


This little 64-page, non-technical booklet, 
illustrated by a famous cartoonist, holds 
| much of interest to textile men. 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


Engineers G& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Imdustvrial 


Chemicals 


The Test of Service 


A railroad’s service is judged + transportation of Liquid Chlorine, 
on the basis of its consistent daily | with complete facilities for main- 
performance year in and year out. | taining these cars in perfect 
Without adequate rolling stock | operating condition. This special 

and proper maintenance, any | equipment is augmented by many 
road is severely handicapped in | thousands of Chlorine cylinders 
rendering dependable service to | in both 105 and 150-lb. sizes. 
its patrons. 


Since the test of service is 

So also in the Chlorine indus- | performance, these extensive fa- 
try, where container equipment | cilities are of utmost importance 
is “rolling stock” and proper 4 to Chlorine consumers, both 


maintenance is large and small, 
equally vital. because they assure 
The Mathieson | Prompt deliveries 
Alkali Works(Inc.) | BICARBONATE OF sopa | 24 that flexibility 
—largest shipper of SODA | of 
iquid Chlorine in ment which con- 
world—owns tributes towards 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
and operates 130 AQUA AMMONIA maximum economy 
special tank cars in bleaching opera- 
exclusively for the tions. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI! 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


1 Dir 4 Manufac 
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NATIONAL SUPERCHROME BLUE BG EXTRA CONC. 


A valuable addition to our 
line of Chrome Dyes 


HIS new product is most useful for 
dyeing blues and blue-blacks, not 

only on loose wool, but upon slubbing, 
yarn, and piece-goods. 
From an acid bath this dye yields a dark 
brownish violet shade, which, upon after- 
chroming, changes to a deep blue-black 
of excellent fastness to light, rubbing, 
stoving, potting, milling, alkalis and per- 
spiration. 
Samples and full technical information 
are available at all National Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 
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OQ many interesting letters have 

come to us relative to the 
Bishops’ attack upon the textile in- 
dustry of the South that we are 
selecting some of them for publica- 
tion. 


Macon, Ga. 
March 27, 1927. 


Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear sir: 


A score of Bulletin readers have 
asked me to send the enclosed elip- 
ping, a letter by Robert A. Hunter 
to the Macon Telegraph, a morning 
paper of this city. This clipping was 
taken from the Thursday morning 
Telegraph. They want you to pub- 
lish Hunter's letter im your paper 
and send an answer refuting his 
statemerits to the Macon News, an 
afternoon paper that all of the mill 
people here read. 

[ am sure you can make a strong 
reply in rebuttal and score this 
Hunter for his attack on the mill 
people and give him a good licking. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN H. ARRINGTON. 


Child Labor Laws. 


(Reprint from The Telegraph, Ma- 
con, Ga.) 


To the Editor of The Telegraph: 

I read your editorial “The South 
Takes Her Own” which spoke with 
pride of how the percentage of the 
colton mills of the country which 
are located in the South is steadily 
increasing and how, for the firs! 
time, a majority of them are in our 
section. I agree with you that there 
is cause for pride on account of this 
and that we are at last getting wha! 
we should have had all along. 

However, when the reasons for 
this moving of mills to our section 
are looked into and the results con- 
sidered, it seems to me that there 
is considerable question as to wheth- 
er we ought to feel proud of the 
former or look with too much jubi- 
lation upon the latter. Among the 
reasons are, of course, the facts that 
manufacturing can be done more 
cheaply at the source of raw mate- 
rial and that inducements have been 
offered in the way of light taxation 
or a temporary freedom from taxes, 
both of which are good ones and 
meet general approval. But the 
real cause, the one which was the 
deciding factor has been, according 


Reaction From Bishops Attack 


to all authorities I've seen quoted, 
the labor situation in the Southern 
States; the fact that a large portion 
of the employes are children who 
would not be allowed to do similar 
work in New England or the West: 
the fact that down here children are 
not actually required to attend 
school during a stated portion of the 
year and up until they reach a cer- 
tain age or have progressed to a 
certain point (I know that there are 
“laws” about this, but I also know 
that these “laws” are openly winked 
at) and that in all other portions of 
the country it is demanded and the 
demand is enforced that the oncom- 
ing generations shall be educated: 
the fact that on account of the ruin- 
ous farming conditions during the 
past several years any number of 
families have been forced to aban- 
don the farm and are forced to ac- 
cept work at any price, especially 
if their young ones can obtain em- 
ployment, too. And please bear in 
mind that all these employes are 
native born whites: you don't see 
any negroes or any immigrants em- 
ployed around the cotton mills. Of 
course there is a legal age under 
which children cannot be employed, 
but it is also frue that the mills 
make it a rule to accept the parents’ 
“word as to a child’s age and that the 
average child in the mill begins 
work at from two to four years too 
young. 


The results of large mills through- 
out the South are largely interwoven 
with the reasons for the mills’ mov- 
ing Southward as stated above. The 
child who begins to work at the mill 
with practically no education and at 
a time when he should be getting 
physical and mental exercise usual- 
ly turns oul about as you would ex- 
pect, i. e., a failure in life, mentally, 
morally and physically. He is pale, 
anemic, unhealthy and undergrown 
—usually with a tendeney towards 
tuberculosis. He has no education 
and has no chance to learn by ob- 
servation, as he leaves the mill worn 
out at night, never associates with 
other children except those like 
himself and rarely leaves the mill 
village. His morals are about wha! 
you'd expect: he has never been 
taught what is right and what is 
not and is too little interested in life 
to care to learn. He has absolutely 
no hope of ever being anything but 
a worker in a cotton mill, as there 
is practically no record of any per- 
son who was born and reared in a 


mill village ever throwing off the 
bondage and being able to quit the 
life. 

The result of the mill and village 
environment upon the inhabitants 
can be seen fairly well in the way in 
which they are regarded by other 
people. No one wishes to or does 
associate with them. A respectable 
negro doesn't care ta have dealings 
with them 


and looks down upon 
them. One of the families in the 
“River Bottoms” would be insulted 


if asked if they worked in a cotton 
mill. In short, by force of circum- 
stances, they are outcasts. The 
remedy? I don’t know. Enforcement 
of child labor laws and those govern- 
ing education would probably be a 
step in the right direction. The abol- 
ishment of the mill villages (so that 
they would mfieet and see other peo- 
ple) might be another. 


ROBERT A. HUNTER. 


Night Letter. 


W. T. Anderson, President 
Telegraph, 
Macon, Ga. 

Please wire night letter collect in- 
formation about identity Robert A. 
Hunter who had article child labor 
law your issue March twenty-sixth. 

Southern Textile Bulletin 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N .C. 


Telegraph accepted letter in good 
faith address given as Macon we at- 
tempted to locate Hunter after pub- 
lication and put request in the 
paper that he reveal his address he 
wrote another letter saying he 
would not reveal his address as the 
mills had men hired to answer what 
he had said. We are endeavoring to 
locate him. 

Macon Telegraph. 


Answer to Robert A. Hunter. 


Editor 


The 
March 


Macon Telegraph: 


article in your issue of 
24th, entitled, “Child Labor 
Laws,” is hardly worthy of answer 
as the author is not willing to ac- 
knowledge his identity, although he 
siened the name of “Robert A. 
Hunter.” 

Since his article appeared, an at- 
tack upon the cotton mills of the 
South signed by forty-one bishops 
and church leaders, headed by 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the 
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Anti-Saloon League, has been issued 
from Washington, D. C., and it is 
noted that exactly the same charges 
and arguments are made as in the 
Hunter article, which is some evi- 
dence of an organized attack. 


Mr. Hunter’s statement that mills 
are moving to our sections because 
they can employ young children in 
the South is absolutely false. Every 
State in the South prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen 
years of age, and every State in the 
North, with the exception of Rhode 
Island which recently raised the age 
limit to 15 permits the employment 
of children of 14 years of age. 

Any child now employed in a 
Southern cotton mill can be legally 
employed in any cotton mill in New 
England, except Rhode Island. 

The statement that mills accept 
the parent's statement relative to 
the children’s ages is absurd as all 
of the Southern States require cer- 
tificates of ages. 

Hunter's statement about the em- 
ployment of negroes in cotton mills 
would seem to prove that he is from 
the North and not acquainted with 
the facts. Four cotton mills have 
in the past been operated by neg- 
roes, but in every case were com- 
plete failures because negro help 
ean not be trained for cotton mill 
work. A great many mills employ 
negroes to handle the cotton or do 
scrub work, and a few use negro 
men in the picker room, but other- 
wise, negroes can not be used in col- 
ton mill work. 


The statement of Mr. Hunter 
about the injury to the health of 
mill children is fully answered by 
the following extract from a report 
just made by the North Carolina 
Welfare Commission, which says: 

“Special studies included in the 
volume showed that the average 
child in North Carolina industry is 
better developed physically than the 
average school child of similar age 
and that during the past four years 
the average grade attained by child- 
ren before entering industry rose 
from the fourth to the fifth.” 

Dr, Jas. T. Hayne, of the South 
Carolina Board of Health, said last 
year: 

“Tt is astonishing what amount of 
rot has been printed in the Northern 
papers regarding the poor health of 
Southern mill workers and the low 
Standards of health, particularly 
among mill children. It is not to be 


| 
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denied that in earlier days of the 
industry, conditions were bad. For 
example, as a small boy, I lived at 
Greenville in the Piedmont section, 
ata time when mills were beginning 
lo multiply. The rector of our 
church there was very desirous of 
bringing the mill people into the 
church and éspecially of. bringing 
the mill children into the Sunday 
school. At that time we could al- 
ways pick out the mill child in our 
classes because it was thin, pasty- 
faced and anaemic. But all that has 
been changed. I ‘challenge any one 
lo pick out a mill child from any 
other sort of a child in any crowd. 
It can’t be done. 

“The truth of the matter is that 
the mills have advanced civilization 
in this State and not retarded it. 
Their coming is directly responsible 
for a vast improvement in living 
conditions of our people. The mill 
owners a long time ago found oul 
that as a commercial proposition 
alone it is good business to see that 
their workers and the families of 
their workers are healthy, happy 
and contented. The mill village of 
today is a clean, architecturally 
pleasing and moderniy equipped 
community, with modern plumbing, 


modern sewerage and all the con- 
veniences of life. Time was when 
the mill workers were a floating 
population. Today the labor turn- 


over has been vastly reduced. As 
a rule, the floater has been eliminat- 
ed.” 


Mr. Hunter’s statement about the 


position of the mill opera- 
and that respectable negroes 


social 
tives 
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look down upon them, is false and 
insulting and it no doubt responsible 
for the fact that he dare not allow 
his real name to be known. 


The cotton mill operatives of the 
South are of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, which is the best in the world, 
and they have, as a rule, self-respect 
and a pride in their anscestry. 

Most of them came from the 
mountains or from small farms 
where as the result of the Civil War 
and reconstruction days, they were 
foreed to live in poverty, and they 
and their fathers had a hard fight 
for actual necessities of life. 

They welcomed the coming of the 
cotton mill as the means of securing 
veloping into the highest class and 
most skilled operatives in the 

Conditions in many mill villages 
are not ideal and the mill operatives 
are not perfect, but in proportion to 
its area, there is more religion and 
less immorality in the mill villages 
than in the cities of this country. 

A cur who will not admit his ideni- 
ty presumes to pass judgment upon 
the people who are operating the 
great industry so efficiently that the 
mill in the section from which he, 
no doubt, comes, can not compete. 

The Hunter article was in my 
opinion based wpon jealousy and ig- 
norance and all decent people must 
feel a contempt for the man who 
makes such an attack while hiding 
his identity. 

DAVID CLARK, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
March 3ist, 1927. 


kK. S. Draper Makes Reply to Bishops 


E. S. Draper, landscape architect 
of Charlotte, who has made a careful 
study of the mill villages in the 
South, gave the following statement 
to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
the Charlotte Observer: 


“My reaction to Bishop Cannon's 
statement with reference to South- 
ern textile villages and conditions. 
based on studies in more than two- 
hundred textile communities in the 
past ten years, and a fairly intimate 


knowledge from all angles, is that 


his conclusions, while interesting, 
are entirely based on lack of authen- 
lic information, or an absence of 
personal knowledge of all factors 
entering into the situation. In read- 
ing his article the general impres- 
sion I received was that he recom- 
mended centralizing and a move- 
ment of industrial workers to the 
city. If so, his recommendations are 
diametrically opposite to the “back 
to the country” movement. 


“Of modern countries, in all prob- 
ability England has had greater in- 
dustrial experience than any other 
nation. During the last decade Eng- 
land has evolved a garden-city idea 
in an attempt to de-centralize indus- 
trial operations and get them away 
from the larger cities, locating in- 
dustries in a country atmosphere, 
surrounded by a belt of agricultur- 
al land. The garden cities of Eng- 
land, such as Letchwarth and Well- 
ing which have carried out this idea 
have been remarkably successful, 
and have made the lives of the peo- 
ple working industrially, yet living 
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under community conditions, much 
more worth while. 

“If Bishop Cannon's idea were to 
be carried into effect and the many 
rural textile communities of the 
South absorbed by the cities, I see 
very little advantage and a great 
deal of disadvantage as a result. It 
would certainly result in congestion 
of living quarters, based on the 
workers’ homes being built under 
much higher real estate value, poor- 
er grounds, too rapid a transition 
from the country and mountain 
farms, where most of the textile 
workers are drawn, to the city con- 
ditions; less control over the people 
socially, religiously and otherwise, 
and more difficulty on the part of 
the workers themselves, coming 
from rural conditions, to adjust 
themselves to industrial work. 

“Then, first and foremost, and 
greatest of all the disadvantages ac- 
cruing from such a move would be 
the necessarily lessened contact be- 
tween the mill executives and the 
operatives. The greatest single fea- 
ture in the Southern textile field to- 
day making ‘for continued satisfac- 
tory working conditions, is the ac- 
quaintanceship between the workers 
themselves and the mill executives, 
resulting in the harmony for which 
the Southern mills are noted as con- 
trasted with the general ill-feeling 
in the North. Under the conditions 
of city life it is much more difficult 
for such close relations as obtain in 
the country textile communities to 
continue. Social affairs in the coun- 
try mill town attended by everybody 

(Continued on Page 31) 


HAZLETON — 


Have You Dobby Looms? 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 
— anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 

yon. 


It is mot necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. We are 
prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON 


NANTICOKE, PA. 
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MILLIONS 
oF 
POUNDS 


1922 1923 1924 


1925 


‘‘Record Domestic Production 


of Vat Dyes” 


‘PSHE consumption of vat dyes,’ reports the 1925 Census of Dyes, 


‘““_is increasing as a result of the increased demand for fast-dyed fabrics 
by the ultimate consumer of textiles.”’ 


Impartial, unbiased, non-commercial and well-informed authority! 


“Vat dyes other than indigo,’’ continues the report,“‘—attained their 
maximum production with a total of over 2,600,000 — Or an increase 
of 43 per cent over the 1924 figures. The consumption of this group of colors 
in the United States has nearly doubled in the last three years. 


And again, ‘“The increasing consumption of vat dyes is largely due to 
their Teaeaid by certain progressive textile manufacturers of fast-dyed fabrics. 
Although more costly than other colors, vat dyes are more economical 
in the long run. . .”’ 


In this 1925 Census of Dyes, the Government has included the results of 
the first practical study of dye costs in various and individual garments 
according to colors, weight of fabric, and material. Whether or not 
you re immediately concerned with the matter of fast dyes, there's in- 
formation in this Government publication that you'll find worth reading. 
(A copy may be secured by forwarding thirty cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


We also have published a small pamphlet containing data on fast 
colors which is yours for the asking. Why not write for it today? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices: 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
274 Franklin St. 1114 Union Trust Bldg. 126 South Front St. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 
232 W. First St. 8 Thomas St. 709 Hospital Trust Bidg. 


ib THE development 
of methods for ap- 
plying fast colors and 
matching shades, we 
invite the trade to 
use the facilities of 
our Technical Labo- 
ratory and the ser- 
vices of our staff of 
technical demon- 
strators. 
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For Your Own Information 
Here Is Something Worth Reading 


Why slow up your cards, or double card, make 
| extra waste and lose production, when you can, 
| by using the Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
attached to your winder or spooler, produce 
cleaner yarn, free from slubs and weak spots. 
You will turn out a better product day in and 
day out with less effort and less worry. When 
you have wound your yarn through the Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner then you have done 
your best, you have taken advantage of the lat- 
est invention in “Yarn Making” for quality. 


The Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner is not 
an experiment, its worth is a proven fact. 


The yarn trade has begun to realize and ap- 
preciate just what the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner means. Many mills are using them and 
are continuing to send in orders for more (some 
telegraph while some use the telephone). 


If you are sincere and really want to improve 
your product write and we will send you an 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner on trial, also send one of 
our representatives to make proper installation 
no matter where you are located. In 
writing, please mention type of win- 
der or spooler. 


We can show you results that even a blind man 
can see 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 
Elmira, New York 


E.cLIpsE — VAN N ESS 


RANDOM DYEING MACHINE 
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Treatment of Rayon in the Winding 
Operation 


E must ever remember in the 

processing of rayon yarns into 
finished cloth that we are treating 
with a comparatively new phase of 
industry which is really as yet in 
its infancy and which, by the very 
nature of its identity, is found to 
grow at a rate which will be com- 
mensurate with that of cotton, wool, 
and silk. We have an entirely differ- 
ent product to treat and must throw 
away our old ideas which were emi- 
nently satisfactory for the older 
yarns, and start from a new. tangent, 
if we really desirous of atiaining a 
successful culmination of our ef- 
forts, says an article by R. C. Pills- 
bury, in the Rayon Journal. 

At its outset, rayon got away to 
a poor start by reason of its nomen- 
calture. “Artificial Silk” as every 
one now realizes was a misnomer 
and is a difficult name to live down. 
For some reason, men and women 
feel that artificial articles are in- 
ferior, probably because they do not 
possess the virtue of genuineness. 
Rayon is just as genuine a fibre as 
silk and has already taken its place 
as the fourth great textile fibre. But 
we still hear people speak of arti- 
ficial silk, we see it advertised in 
newspapers, and we even read of it 
in some trade journals, who ought to 
know better. This misnomer has 
permeated through the whole textile 
industry and particularly the manu- 
facture of silk, so that men and 
women directly engaged in the silk 
industry, from the manager of the 
organization down through the vari- 
ous employees who work on direct 
operations, have tried to close their 
eyes and process it as silk. ‘This is 
all wrong of course. We simply 
cannot do it, and if rayon is to be 
processed in a textile mill side by 
side with silk, we must train our- 
selves to treat it as rayon and not as 
silk. the same as we would if its 
genus was wool or cotton. 


Dry Atmosphere First Essential. 

The first fundamental truth we 
learn is that rayon must always be 
processed in a dry atmosphere. 
Whether it be winding, warping, 
quilling, or weaving, we should not 
allow windows to be opened so that 
natural humidity will creep into the 
room. No artificial humidity should 
be used under any circumstances. If 
rayon is processed in the proximity 
of silk, it is far better to elminate 
the humidity considered necessary 
for the proper manipulation of the 
silk than to allow it to continue or 
to reduce its intensity. The silk will 
probably get along all right if you 
eliminate the humidity, but the 
rayon will not, if you keep it up. 

Eliminating Shiners, Etc. 

We want, of course, to eliminate 
“shiners,” tight threads or picks or 
the reverse of them, the bugaboo of 
every silk manufacturer when he is 
is using rayon. A considerable part 
of the cause for these defeets will 
be eliminated if we adhere to the 
principle of “no humidity.” Keep 
the room well heated and maintain 
a steady temperature. Sixty-eight 
to seventy-two degrees is satisfac- 
tory if the tenYperature is kept there, 
but it will not be satisfactory very 


long if it vanes from sixty-four to 
e.ghty. The natural content of 
moisture in rayon is about fourteen 
per cent and its elongation is about 
twenty-one per cent. I am speaking 
now of rayons of the viscose nature. 
lt will thus be readily recognized 
that if rayon is allowed to absorb 
mois‘ure from the air it will become 
water-logged, if we exaggerate, and 
will be weakened in strength and 
will naturally elongate causing the 
inevitable “shiner.” Contrary to ex- 
pectations, however, actual practice 
shows the reserve of this condition 
fo be untrue. Rayon which has been 
treated so that the moisture has 
been absolutely removed from it. 
and which by consequence is bone- 
dry, gives splendid results, particu- 
larly in weaving 

After we have sold ourselves to 
ihe “no humidity” idea we must next 
turn out attention to tension. This 
is the other half of the picture and 
gives the rayon cloth manufacturer 
plenty to think about. We will treat 
this partievar phase of the problem 
individually for each operation as 
we hereafter speak of it. 

Most manufacturers prefer to size 
rayon on the warp and not in the 
skein. Each method has much to 
recommend it and it would be idle 
lalk to-endeavor at this time to pre- 
dict which method will ultimate'y be 
used. If we start with a warp sizing 
proposition, our first problem of 
course, is to wind the rayon from 
skeins onto spools in the most sat- 
isfactory and economical possible 
manner. Rayon yarn manufactur- 
ers have their own individual stand- 
ard requirements for the put-up of 
a Skein . Their reasons for these 
various put-ups, we must assume are 
logical and make for what they be- 
lieve are the conditions which most 
nearly approach idealism in their 
individual rayon But they do not 
help the rayon cloth manufacturer, 
particularly if he is trying to pro- 
cess more than one kind of rayon 
and the standard conditions vary 
with the different rayons. | 

In general, however, a 44-inch 
skein, outside measurements, is sat- 
isfactory for winding rayon. It ought 
to contain at least four lease bands 
which have been crossed at least 
five times each through the skein. 
The reason for this is simple enough 
as we can readily determine if we 
remember that a crossed skein will 
cause catches which will lengthen 
the thread and cause inevitable 
‘rouble later on in the process. Nat- 
urally the more lease bands in the 
original skein, the better the chance 
of the winder-girl to keep it straight, 

Employ practically no tension in 
winding or at best simply enough to 
keep the swift from jumping when 
the winder is either in motion or is 
about to be stopped. The spools will 
thus be wound so that a finger im- 
print may be clearly discernible on 
the surface of the spool. We often 
make mistakes by winding the spools 
too full. Don’t do it! For the ob- 
vious reason that in warping a full 
spool exerts «more friction on the 
creel spindle than does an empty 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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The pe of time and the 


Cotton Mills Company have 
used Cooper Hewitt Work- 
Light. Long enough to try and 
prove all questions of practicabil - 
ity and economy. No alibi here 
for judgment. And today in 
their new modern No. § mill, at 
Erwin, N.C., pictured above, you 
will find as perfect an example of 
general illumination as the tex- 
tile industry affords. Even dif- 
fusion, no glare, no deep shadows 
—an ideal light environment for 
qos output on a large scale, 

per Hewitt stands the test of 
time. 


In the smaller picture, the Card- 
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test of merit 


Belmont Fabric Company, of 
Belmont, N. C., you see the 
answer to a comparative investi- 
gation of cotton mill lighting. 
Again Cooper Hewitt—because 
it saves shut-down time, re- 
duces spoilage and cuts down 
labor turnover. 

Judge Cooper Hewitt lighting 
by studying its record over a long 
period; or test it on some specific 
basis— production. spoilage, cost. 
It will not fail. 

We invite a trial demonstration 
in your plant without obligation. 
Cooper Hewitt ElectricCompany, 
91 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


183 © C. H. B. Co., 1927 
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For sixteen years the Erwin f yee a ing and Spinning room of the 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


OVER 100,000 IN USE 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service on 
all direct drives. They are made according to specifications deter- 
mined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are made in a 
variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with fewer repairs 
and less attention than any other coupling on the market, Thou- 
sands of these couplings are at present in use in various Textile 
Mills throughout the country. Illustrated folder showing the 
“Grundy” actually driving Spinning and Twisting Frames will be 
forwarded upon request. 


The following salient features should soon prove to you why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


should harness your direct drives: 

Takes care of uneven strains. 

Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 

Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 

Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at high speeds. 


Runs in either direction; is close connected; easy of access; 
practically no repairs. 


There are no projections to cause damage. 


Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from objectionable 
hammer action features. 


Cast iron Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet “F” 
Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rayon and Its Possibilities 


Lecture by W. A. Heartt, DuPont Rayon Company, at Textile Conference at 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


N discussing the subject, “Rayon 
and Its Possibilities,’ we are 
able to speak with definite in- 
formation concerning rayon as it 
was and as it is today. It is also 
possible by a study of its past and 
its present to arrive at an approxi- 
mate conclusion as to its future or 
rather its possibilities. 

We must bear in mind, however, 
that these conclusions are only ap- 
proximate as the growth of the 
rayon industry has been and is 80 
rapid that he would be rash indeed 
who would limit its quality to that 
of the present day or its uses to 
thsoe now known. Five years ago 
who would have predicted 160,000,- 
000 pounds as necessary for one 
year’s demand. Vast sums of money 
are being expended by the manu- 
factures of rayon in research or 
constant striving toward the better- 
ing of rayon. 

The ingenuity of thousands of 
manufacturers is constantly finding 
new uses for this beautiful and man- 
made product. These all have a di- 
rect bearing on the possibilities of 
rayon, but the extent cannot, at 
this time, be accurately predicted. 
Rayon is the product of our own 
generation. In age it is Only an in- 
fant.. The story of silk has been 
gleaned from actual and legendary 
history for thousand of years. We 
read that seri-culture was consider- 
ed of such importance that an an- 
cient Chinese Emperor instructed its 
development to his queen who tend- 
ed the silk worms and later designed 
the crude machinery for the neces- 
sary reeling and handling. We also 
read that long ago two or possibly 
three monks concealing some of the 
precious eggs in their hats or tur- 
bans smuggled them to Southern 
Europe and there instituted sericul- 
ture. Silk was costly in those times, 
only royalty could afford such a lux- 
ury. The thread was weighed on the 
same delicate scales as precious 
gems, thus giving us the denier 
which is used today as a unit for 
measuring silk and also rayon sizes. 

As slated before, rayon is young, 
it cannot emulate the legendary or 
historical romance of silk and yet 
though brief its history is well 
worth knowing. 

We can tell you about the French 
nobleman who stubbornly convinced 
himself that real silk could be pro- 
duced artificially: how he went to 
China and Japan, studied seri-cul- 
ture from observation—the diet, di- 
gestive processes, the habits of the 
silk worm—and how he returned to 
France and tried to duplicate nature 
chemically and mechanilally. He 
failed but in so doing he accidenta!- 
ly made a beautiful textile and pos- 
sibly re-stimulated an age old con- 
fidence in the belief that real silk 
could be produced synthetically. 

Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, who 
first accomplished successfully the 
production of rayon, recognized the 
fact that he had produced a syn- 
thetic textile and not an imitation 
silk, for his memoir to the French 
“Acameie de Sciences” in 1884, bore 
the title, Une Matiere textile artifi- 


cielle resemblant a la soi.” Although 
Chardonnet succeeded in extruding 
cellulose as early as 1884, it was not 
until 1889 that he developed his pro- 
eess sufficiently to exhibit publicly 
his product. In this year he was 
awarded a “Grand Prix” at the 
Paris Exposition. Two years after- 
wards, in 18891, Chardonnet organiz- 
ed a company for the exploitation of 
his processes and began the con- 
struction of the first rayon plant al 
Besancon, a little town situated in 
Northeastern France. 

As the Chardonnet process opened 
up attractive possibilities, it was not 
long before attempts were made to 
duplicate his success by using other 
methods. Despaisses in i890 and 
Pauly in 1897 developed and patented 
methods for producing similar prod- 
ucts from so-called cuprammonium 
solutions of cellulose. The former 
died before he was able to try his 
processes on a large scale. The pro- 
cess of Pauly, however, was placed 
upon a manufacturing basis and 
later led to the development of the 
so-called “Glanzstoff” or lustre-fib- 
er. 

In 1903 an Englishman, Stearn, . 
disclosed a new method for produc- ° 
ing rayon from viscose or solution 
of cellulose xanthate and this pro- 
cess after many modifications has 
gradually become the one most 
largely used. The first factory for 
producing rayon from viscose was 
installed at Arque le Bataille, 
France, 1902 or one year before 
Stearn actually disclosed his pro- 
cess. 

In making rayon by the viscose 
process a very pure, high in cellu- 
lose, grade of sulphite wood pulp is 
used as raw material. This sulphite 
in sheet form is first treated with a 
solution of caustic soda to mercerize 
the pulp. The mercerized pulp is 
then shredded into fine particles in 
order to put it into shape for the 
next step in the chemical operation. 
In this next step the shredded mer- 
cerized pulp is treated with carbon 
bisulphide which converts it into so- 
called cellulose zanthate, an orange 
yellow water soluble derivative of 
the cellulose. This cellulose xanthate 
when finished is dissolved in water 
to give give the so-called spinning 
solutions. 

The solution is then sent to the 
so-called spinning machines at 
which point the solution is forced 
through the spinning nozzles. The 
nozzles are perforated with minute 
holes varying according to the size 
of thread it is desired to produce; 
the nozzles for very fine thread hav- 
ing as few as ten holes, those for 
coarser threads having fifty or more. 
Through these nozzles the spinning 
solution is foreed into a setting bath 
which precipitates the solution and 
forms the thread. This process but 
converts the cellulose of the cell 
wall and could use as its basic mate- 
rial, any vegetable growth. After 
properly washing and drying, the 
thread is put through various opera- 
tions of twisting and cleansing and 
reeling, similar to those used in nat- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar’s Worth 
of Starch 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 


and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


BA pure,  Arcy converts each 

granule of starch in 
Aig the cooking kettle 


into slow congealing 
liquid, preventing 
any lumps in the size 


War. Dressing ervice 
= mproves Weaving” box and in the pipe 
lines. 


Trademark Reg. U. S&S. Patent Office 


| Manufactured by 
American Rapidase Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributors jor all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk Virginia 


AA 4A Wipf. W, ly 
MF 
My Gy 


Some Causes of Cotton Yarn}V ariation 


HE excessive variation of cotton 

yarns is always considered un- 
desirable because of inferiority for 
weaving purposes. Better yarns al- 
ways make better quality goods in 
less time and at less cost to handle. 
Moreover, there is much less waste. 
Inferior yarns are not cheap be- 
cause they make a poorer quality of 
finished product. It takes longer to 
make the finished work, costs more 
io handle because of the increased 
breakage of ends, and the waste ac- 
count is larger. 

There are several kinds of yarn 
variations. They may be classified 
as follows: 

i. Those yarns which vay to much 
from the standard number wanted. 

29 Those which vary too much 
from the strength suited for the 
buyer or user, 

3. Those which vary excessively 
from evenness—that is, from being 
free from thick and thin places and 
the like. 

4. Those which are off-color or 
vary from the shade wanted. 

5. Those which are not sufficient- 
ly cleaned by the processes. 

6. Those which are made from in- 
ferior stock when wanted from bet- 
ter grade stock. 

7. Mixed yarns. 

8. Damaged yarns. 

9. Variation of twist. 

The nine classes of inferior yarns 
mentioned and which vary from the 
standard set, will cover the chief 


By H. D. Martin 


classification of such yarns to be 
dealt with in this article. 

The first classification listed is 
the variation which is the most pre- 
valent among mills, also the easiest 
to control, It is much easier to con- 
trol the yarn numbers than to con- 
trol the yarn strength. The ex- 
*tremeé variation of the yarn strength 
and the deviations from the average 
strength, is usually found to be more 

~-even in good yarns, than are the 


extreme variations for yarn num- 
bers and the deviations from the 
average number. But when the 


varn numbers vary excessively it ag- 
gravates the strength variations all 
the more, 


There is a big difference between 
extreme variation and extreme devi- 
ation. The extreme variation only 
shows the difference between the 
highest and lowest counts in a series 
of tests. If we have sized eight bob- 
bins of 60s yarn and they size: 60, 
Hi, 59, 62, 60, 61, 59 and 58, we will 
have an extreme variation of four 
numbers, but the deviation from the 
standard number is only one. While 
the extreme variation makes the 
series look excessively variable 
when we come to divide it up pro 
rata with the excellent evenness of 
the other tests in the series, we have 
a very good looking average. While 


the extreme variation would indi- 
cate a percentage of 6 66-100 per 
cent, the deviation proves that the 
average percentage of variation is 
only about 1 66-100 per cent. This 
important matter is mentioned be- 
cause oftentimes, unless a spinner 
figures right and goes into the high- 
er mathematics of textiles, the ex- 
cessive variations will be only on 
paper instead of in reality. It is all 
in the knowing how to figure and 
to present the case in its true light. 
The extreme variation is only the 
vowest sizing of any series of the 
tests. While the deviation is the 
average variation of the entire series 
from the standard or rather the 
average number. The deviation is 
ascertained by deducting the aver- 
age number from each of the tests 
which are more than the average. 
After which all of the series which 
are less than the average number 
are deducted from the average num- 
ber. Both of these differences— 
those which were more and those 
which were less than the average 
number,.are now added together and 
divided by the total of the series in 
the test. In this case we tested eight 
hobbins the average number of 
which was 60. The highest was 62. 
The lowest was 58. The difference 
is 5 and which is the extreme varia- 
tion. There are three of the series 


which are higher than the average 
viz: 61, 64 and 62. Deducting the 
average number from each of these, 
there remains four. There are three 
of the series which are lower than 
the average, viz: 59, 58 and 59. When 
these are deducted from the aver- 
age number we have another total of 
four. Added to the other four we 
have 8 As there were 8 bobbins 
tested in the series we divide 
8+8—1 (average deviation 1x100=— 
100. 

100+60 (average No.)=1 66-100 per 
cent (deviation). 

When the above system is follow- 
ed, the yarn maker secures a more 
accurate record and better credit for 
his own effort than otherwise. The 
above example applies in the same 
way to the record of breaking 
strength. 


After having done everything that 
can be done to eliminate yarn varia- 
tions from the standpoint of manu- 
facturing purely, there are yet many 
other causes outside which will 
cause variations, These come chief- 
ly from the elements such as the 
wind, temperature, humidity, and 
the barometer. One grain, or even 
the fraction of a grain in weight, 
when wheighing yarns so fine as 60s, 
makes a vast difference. If the wind 
is stirring up fine dust, or if the 
humidity is high or if the tempera- 
fure and the barometric pressure 


(Continued on Page 28) 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Improved 


Revolving Flat Card 


Our Cards contain many valuable improve- 
ments, including the Rigid Bend, mathe- 
matically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. Patented Flat Stripping Motion, 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals, and many 
other features worthy of your investiga- 
tion. Highest quality of product at mini- 
mum cost of operation. , 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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This selling agent takes off 
his hat 


Says the company gives new meaning to 
most overworked word in business 


66 HE most overworked word in the An Kaumagraphs you can stamp your trade- | 
business world, I know, is ‘Ser- Interview mark on the fabric in any color—with a 
vice.’”” The speaker was Mr. Jac, Fein- with beautiful mark that won’t smudge or dis- 
berg of Nicholson-Feinberg, Inc., selling . color. Kaumagraphs can be applied by 
agents for nine leading -hosiery mills. Mr. Jac. Feinberg machine along the selvage; by hand in a 
h f 

berg, “that if any firm has the right to use : 

the word ‘Service, it’s the Kaumagraph Selling Agents Kaumagraph’s Service Department of- 
Company. In our business we are contin- a | | fers you a helpful, untiring assistance in 


ually in need of ideas both for trademarks 
and for hosiery packing. I know of no 
other firm that begins to give the service 
which the .Kaumagraph Company offers. 
Kaumagraph is quick and ready to work 
along any lines we suggest, in the way of 
submitting ideas. They are prompt with 
Suggestions that we can always depend 
upon to be right. There is never any delay 
in submitting ideas. Nor is there ever 
delay in the execution of our orders. 


designing or applying a trademark. Kau- 
magraph’s Lithographic Department offers 
unequaled service in quality and prompt 
deliveries, on such lithographic require- 
ments as board-end labels and hosiery 
packing. 


This twin Service is without parallel— 
only Kaumagraph offers it. We urge you 
to send the coupon below today for sam- 
ples of our Lithographic work and of Kau- 
magraph Transfers, to learn how Kauma- 
graph’s Twin Service can serve you. 


“We invariably recommend to the mills 
which we represent that they secure from 
the Kaumagraph Company all their trade- 
marks, transfers and hosiery packing. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 3ist St., N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


“For instance, the Whitehead Hosiery Charlotte Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


Mills, Inc., manufacturers of Seven Point 
Hose, purchase from Kaumagraph loth 
transfers and their lithographic require- 
ments for nearly one million dozen pairs 
of hosiery annually and find this twin ser- 
vice incomparable from the standpoint of 
service and quality.”’ 


One of the firms for 
whom Nicholson-Fein.- 
berg, iInc., are selling 
agents, is the White- 
head Hosiery Millis, 
Inc. All the hosiery 
packing and  trade- 
mark transfers for 
their Seven Point Hose 
are obtained from 
Kaumagraph. 


Kaumagraph Co., 

390-356 West 31st St., | 

New York City. 

Please send us samples of Kaumagraph’s 

- Twin Service, together with full information. 
Name 


THE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
TRADEMARKING 


The Kaumagraph Transfer method is 
the only practical method of applying 
trademarks %o hosiery, silks, cotton goods, 


woolens and other textile fabrics. With 
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“ Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Contest of Carding 


The contest for the best article 
on “The Fine Points of Carding,” 
which will run in these columns 
beginning in May, bids fair to be 
one of the largest and most inter- 
esting that we have ever conducted. 
A number of men have already sent 
in papers and many others have in- 
dicated their intention of doing so. 

All articles must be mailed by 
May 1 to be considered in the con- 
test. Publication will be begun in 
fhe first issue in May. 

The rules governing the contest! 
will be the same as those applying 
to former contests conducted by the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, and will 
be published from time to time be- 
fore the contest starts. 

Articles must not be longer than 
three full columns. We advise all 
contestants to get their articles in 
as carly as possible. 


Spindle Speed. 


Editor: 

I would like to ask through your 
Practical Discussion page the fol- 
lowing question: 

What effect will spindle speed 
have on yarn? Will too high a 
speed cause unevenness and why? 

G. A. 


Yarn on the Bobbin. 


Editor: 

I am spinning No. 9s varn. How 
much yarn should I be expected to 
put on the bobbin with a 2%-inch 
ring and 7%-inch traverse? 

Ga. 


Bobbins Larger at the Top Than at 
the Bottom. 
Editor: 


On spinning frames what causes 
some frames to build the bobbins 
larger at the top than at the bot- 
tom? That is, the top half of the 
bobbin increases in size faster than 
the bottom half and build up some- 
what wedgewise corner. 


Answer to Exp. 


Editor: 


Exp. wants to know what is the 
best means of expanding cloth? We 
will state that there are several 
different means of expanding cloth 
and each have their place. For ex- 
ample, it makes a difference at what 
point the cloth needs to be expand- 
ed, and what kind of goods which it 
is required to expand, also how 
much if must be expanded. 

At the washing machines barre! 
expanders are the best to use. At 
the drying cans barrel expanders 
will not do because dry cloth will 
slip and contract. But wet goods 
are easily gripped by barrel expand- 
ers and are the best expanders to 
use at this point. 


* are lighter. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on-technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


On drying cans and for expanding 
dried goods, the system employing 
the three crescent rolls expansion 
method is the best. The trouble 
with this is that this form of expan- 
sion sometimes injures the face of 
the goods. There is no way to es- 
cape the touching of both sides of 
the cloth with the crescent system. 
as either one or two rolls will be 
rolling against the face of the cloth. 

There are also dead surface ex- 
panders arranged in either singe, 
double or multiple series. There is 
also the so-called “whirl-a-gig” 
system sometimes used on scrims, 
etc. Supt. 


Answer to Hunter. 


Editor: 


Hunter has: asked for some infor- 
mation on warp contraction in 
weaving, and while I may no: be 
able to do the subject justice, if you 
will allow me space I will try to 


throw at least some light on the 
subject. 

There are so many things that 
enter into the contraction of both 


the length of warp and the wid:h 
of goods while weaving that if there 
is any fixed rule governing this I 
have not seen it. Hunter says tht 
he has changed from a 68x72 tu 2 
64x64, and as I understand his cuts 
of cloth are too long. That is trey 
are longer than the 68x72 cuts were, 
which is true if he is using the 
Same cut work gear on his slasher 
measuring roll, because the gocds 
There are less ends per 
mch in warp and less picks per inch 
in filling. The lighter the goods, the 
less ‘the contraction in length of 
warp, and the greater the contrac- 
tion in width of cloth. The weather 
conditions and the amount.ef size in 
the warp yarn have something to do 
with the contraction in both warp 
and the cloth in front- of reed, but 
under ordinary conditions a 
goods will contract 8.66 per cent in 
the warp and 7.03 per cent between 
the reed and cloth, due to the yarn’s 
interlacing and setting into position 
in the cloth. 

If Hunter wants all of his cuts of 
cloth to have the same number of 
yards when it reaches the cloth 
room he will have to change his cut 
work gear on the slasher every time 


68x22” 


he changes s‘yle of goods, just as he 
will have to change his ends, for all 
goods vary in contraction in both 
warp and filling according to the 
nature of the weaves. 

In making a 64x64 goods I would 
add to the length of desired cut of 
cloth 687 per cent for contraction 
in warp if 60 yards 60 by 6.87 minus 
412 plus 60 6412 yards of warp to 
eut. Soy. 


— 


Answer to Top Roll. 


Editor: 


Yes; metallic top rol's can be used 
on slubbers and make good work as 
asked by Top Roll. One quite large 
mill in the South. was among the 
first to use metallic rolls on slub- 
bers. This mill made four-yard 
narrow sheetings and made the best 
kind of work for years with these 
rolls. At first the rolls were not 
working right because the weights 
were too heavy. The weight was 
reduced one-half and after this was 
done there was no further trouble. 
Some years later a new superin- 
tendent came along and replaced 
these rolls with leather covered 
ones. This was presumably done 
because he preferred leather cov- 
ered ones to the metallic rolls. But 
the metallic rolls made good work. 

Sliver. 


Answer to Traverse. 


Editor: 


What are the technical advan- 
tages of operating the traverse mo- 
lions faster instead of s'ower. on 
spinning, twisting and spooling? 

If you will allow me a little space 
I will try to answer Traverse’s in- 
teresting question. 

First, he will have less snarly 
bobbins and spools. Because a fast 
moving traverse motion crosses the 
threads: oftener. There is also much 
less: dwelling of the ring reels at 
each end of the bobbin, and this will 
prevent the ends from running over 
when the bobbins and spools are 
full. 

I am in full aecord with what that 
new overseer is doing. He is right. 
Operating the traverse motion fas- 
ter is the best way. Here are three 
more good and sufficient reasons: 

When the machines are stopped 


to doff, it is necessary to have the 
ring rail at a certain position, espe- 
cially on twisters, and where there 
are a large number of twisters, the 
time that is wasted waiting for the 
rail to get into position is consider- 
able. 

Stopping a frame to change trav- 
elers, or to oil spindles, or to adjust 
the ring rail, it is necessary to wait 
again and again to get the ring rail 
into position, or to wait for it to go 
up and down a few times before the 
fixer can see the result of his work. 
Another important thing is that it 
distributes the twist more evenly 
into the yarn. And on spoolers if 
wi'l greatly lessen the amount of 
snarly spools. Operator. 


Answer to Production. 


Editor: 


There are several methods of get- 
ting at the production of twisters, 
and Production wants to know the 
quickest, cheapest and best way to 
proceed. There are four ways by 
which he can ascertain his produc- 
tion. If the production is disposed 
of as fast as it is twisted, he can 
get his production from shipments. 
If the work is stored in bins and 
held for future deliveries, he can 
weigh every doff as they come off. 
Another method is to count the doffs 
and multiply the doffs by an aver- 
age constant. But the quickest, 
cheapest and best method is to take 
his production from hank clocks on 
each machine. 

As the writer has gone through a 
similar deal in his mills, he can 
show the results of his compari- 
sons: 

1. Every doff was weighed. 

2. Every doff was counted and 
each doff multiplies by a constant. 

3. The production was taken by 
the hank clocks. Here are the com- 
parative figures: 

1. Total production by 
20,000 pounds. 

2. Total production by doffs, 
120. 

3. Total production by hanks, 20,- 
010, 

It was decided to stop weighing, 
stop counting doffs, and to merely 


weight, 


20,- 


lake and go by the hanks. It is the 

quickest, cheapest and the best 

method. Easy. 
Heavy Carding. 

Editor: 


“Dunno” seems to have the wrong 
opinion of light and heavy carding. 
Heavy carding means carding at a 
high production. Light carding 
means carding at a low production. 

You can card light on a 100 grain 
sliver just aS easy as you can ona 
grain sliver. 

It is not the weight in grains per 
yard that counts, but the pounds 
per card per 10 hours. 

I would consider from 80 to 100 
pounds per 10 hours good carding. 

A LW. 
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Mills Aid Farmers to Grow 
Better Cotton 


The following very interest'nc 
letter relative to encouraging [ur- 
mers to grow a better staple of col- 
ton is from W. L. Phillips, superin- 
tendent of the Social Circle Utter. 
Mills, Social Circle, Ga.: 

The arrival of the boll weevi: 
caused the farmer in our section. 
and others, to plant cotton of early 
varieties and shorter staple And 
for the past few years there has 
been a very small portion of our 
Georgia cotton that wou'd produce 
anything around an inch cotton, and 
this has forced a large majority of 
our mills to leave the local market 
anad go West to get their cotton, as 
the local staple has been mixed 
with every known variety under the 
sun. And it has put into our local 
markets, cotton of varying staples. 
But the Western farmer has stand- 
ardized on good staple cotton, and is 
thereby getting from 150 to 200 
ponts premium cotton, 
whereas the Georgia farmer is hav- 
ing to sell his from 100 to 150 points 
under the market for the average of 


% to %-inch staple length. If it is 
possible to induce our farmer to 
plant a better stap'e that would 


produce from an inch to an inch and 
one-sixteenth cotton, the farmer 
would save thousands of dollars 
each year. And the mills would save 
thousands of dollars each year in 
addition to paying the farmer a pre- 
mium on his cotton. The average 
15,000 spindle mill, that has to buy 
its cotton in the West, is paying the 
Western farmers around thirty 
thousand dollars a year premium. 
If only one-half of this premium 
was paid to our local farmers, it 
would mean thousands of dollars 
each year to both the farmer and 
mill. And from my experience, the 
Georgia cotton that will pull an inch 
to an inch and one-sixteenth, is far 
superior to the Western cotton from 
a spinning standpoint. Heretofore, 
when the farmer planted the longer 
staple cotton, the yield per acre was 
not so large as other varieties. And 
when the mills and cotton buyers 
did not pay the farmer anything 
extra for the staple cotton, the far- 
mer would naturally plant the cot- 
ton that yie':ded the most dollars per 
acre. But there are brands of seed 
on the market that will produce a 
larger yield per acre than the 
shorter staple, and at the same time 
will net the farmer more dollars per 
acre. This is the class of cotton 
that the majority of our mills should 
use, and I contend that if the mills, 
the cotton buyers, the bankers and 
the merchants would make it possi- 
ble for the farmers to get the im- 
proved delinted seed, either by do- 
nating, or buying the seed and dis- 
fributing them to the farmers at 
cost, or in a general co-operating 
logether, we would within a few 
years help the farmer to get back 
on his feet, and in the meantime, 
we would have a cotton market that 
would compete with the West or 
any other section of the country 
for good grades of cotton. The far- 
mer, banker, cotton buyer, mer- 
chant and the mills would all be 
better off. Cotton is our money crop 
in the South, the cow, the hog and 
the hen are all right, and every far- 
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mer should have plenty of them. 
But when a farmer buys cows, hogs, 
and hens he does not buy scrub 
stock, but buys thoroughbreds. And 
yet, when he plants his cotton, he 
will plant any kind of scrub seed. 
And I think a farmer should lay as 
much stress in selecting the im- 
proved seed, as he would in seleet- 
ing his thoroughbred stock. 

As an inducement to get the far- 
mer to plant the better seed, the 
Social Circle Cotton Mills Company 
has recently bought and distributed 
a carload of purebred seed within 
our territory. These seed were dis- 
tributed among our farmers at a 
loss to the mill of $2.50 per bag, 
which was donated by the mill. The 
sales of these seed was closed out 
within four days, so we can see that 
it is not very hard to get the farmer 
to adopt the improved seed when 


you can convince them that it is 
worth more dollars to them per 
acre. And the mill was glad to do 


this, and I hope that they will be 
able to do the same thing next year. 
And by the time another planting 
season comes around that we can 
get the co-operation of other mills, 
as well as banks and merchants, who 
are willing to give a little of their 
fime and a bit of their money to 


help put the Georgia farmer back 
on his feet. 


Rayon Now Made From 
Cornstalks 


Rayon has been successfully pro- 
duced from cornstalk pulp for the 
first time in this country by 
process of Dr. Bela Dorner, a Hun- 
garian® chemist, and after extensive 
tests by experts has been pro- 
nounced practicable and economical, 
at low cost, and the product has been 
pronounced superior to the rayon 
made from wood pulp or cotton, ac- 
cording to the announcement by C. B. 
Roberts, president of the Roberts 
Engineering Company, 25 Broadway. 

He stated that plans are now be- 
ing prepared for manufacturing 
plants in the Midwestern corn belt 
to convert the waste cornstalks into 
chemical pulp, and that two loca- 
Lions in Illinois are under considera- 
tion. The success of this process 
means that it is possible to convert 
a waste material into abundant sup- 
plies of pulp for making paper, ray- 
on, motion picture films, explosives, 
celluliod, lacquers, artificial leathers, 
pyralin and many other useful prod- 
ucts, Mr. Roberts poimted out. 


“According to the report of the 
engineers retained to investigate the 
process, the highest grade of chemi- 
cal pulp can be made from corn- 
stalks for much less than the same 
quality of pulp ean be produced 
from wood or cotton,” said Mr. 
Roberts. This will permit paper to 
he made from cornstalks on a com- 
mercial scale, which has never be- 
fore been possible. The technical 
obstacles have been the pith and 
knuckle of the cornstalk, which 
could not be removed economically 
by any process heretofore invented. 
The Dorner process grinds up the 
entire stalk, The corn belt destroys 
annually more than enough corn- 
stalks to supply the pulp require- 
ments of the country.”—-N. Y. Jour- 
nal. of Commerce. 
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HART PRODUCTS 


more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, less 


loom stoppage. whiter cloth, trv 


Warp Dressing 


We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense 


TING CHEMISTS & 
CONS MANUFACTURERS 


1440 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Greensboro, N. G—Adolph Weil, 
of Montgomery, Ala. was elected 
president of the South Atlantic Cot- 
ton Association at the concluding 
session of the annual meeting held 
here. Other officers e!ected were: 
J. S. Billingsiea, of Albany, Ga., first 
vice-president, and L. KE. Bashinsky, 
of Montgomery, Ala., second vice- 
president. J. M. Gloer, Jr., of At- 
lanta, and F. G. Hill, of Atlanta, were 
elected to succeed themselves, re- 
spectively, as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
ussociation was brought officially to 
a close Tuesday following a lengthy 
business session in the King Cotton 
ball room. Reports of various com- 
mittees were read and adop'fed and 
for enlarging the association’s scope 


of work during the coming ‘12 
months period were discussed in 
detail 


The fifth annual convention of the 
hody will be held in Montgomery, 
Ala., early in 1928. 

The two-day convention of the as- 
sociation held in Greensboro sur- 
passed all others in point of atfend- 
ance and activity. More than 300 
prominent cotton men, many of 
them from foreign markets, had 
registered for the opening session 
Monday morning when George P. 
Roberson, of this city, president of 
the association, called the conven- 
tion to order. 


At the first session C. B. Howard. 
general manager of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, placed 
the argument for selling cotton by 
nel weight before the meeting, but 
it was felt there should be no haste 
in taking action. 

Julius W. Cone, of the Proximity 
Mil’s, was the feature speaker of 
the afternoon. Mr. Cone told of how. 


paratively little Western cotton 
used by the mills in the Greensboro 
section. 

“We used to bank on North Caro- 
lina cotton and used-to say there 
was five times more north Georgia 


cotton sold than was raised,” he 
said. “But we don't hear so much 
about north Georgia cotton any 
more. 


“This cotton used to be the last 
word, and we were afraid to. buy 
cotton in the West. Nineteen twenty 
was the first year in which we ever 
did any amount of business with 
Western shippers. When the bot- 
tom dropped out of the market, ex- 
port demand slumped and we bought 
a great deal of cotton in the Wes’, 
and-it was good. 


“Since then, there has come in the 
sale of snapped and sledded cotton, 
and it remains to be seen what can 
be done with sledded cotton. I be- 
lieve sledding processes will be im- 
proved. We like to do business with 
the West, and hope the freight rates 
which are outrageously high wil! ho 
reduced. 

“Cotton mill business of the south 
will keep on increasing. We have 
advantages that the East has not, 
one of the principal of which is that 
the mills in the South have closer 
contact with their managemen!, o'- 
ficers and labor than in the Fast. 
The trouble with the East is that 
many of the important persons })- 
terested live all over the world. It 
is much more satisfactory when the 
earnings of a mill are spent right 
with those who help to earn it. 

“It is a big mistake for every mill 
town in the South to try to build a 
cotton mill. The time has been when 
any one could buld a small plant 
with 5,000 or 10,000 spindles. But 


Cotton Association Holds Meeting 


prior to 1920, there had been com- 


the cost of machinery and of man- 
ufacturing has increased so that it 
looks in final analysis as if it will 
have to simmer down to the large 
mills, mass production, thus keeping 
down overhead and small profits. 
But the aggregate will be fair be- 
cause of the large production.” 

Mr. Cone outlined some of the for- 
mer difficulties between cotton men 
and mills, and fell the tricks of the 
trade were being eliminated. He 
discussed the matter of future buy- 
ing, and the fact that many mills 
are not yet aware of how this should 
be used ,and how some will keep on 
buying spot cotton and carrying a 
big stock, but don’t undefstand mat- 
ter of hedging in futures. 


Under proper intensive cultiva- 
tion, good cotton could be grown at 
a cost below 10 cents a pound, David 
Coker, cotton expert of Hartsville, 8. 
C., said. 

Mr. Coker urged that the efforts 
be directed toward the growing of 
{1 1-16-inch staple, which is the chief 
staple used by the Eastern mills. In 
part, his report reads: 

“In Georgia and South Carolina, 
contests for the production of great- 
er acre yields and better staple were 
carried out during the last year and 
will be carried on this year. These 
contests are operated under the 
agricultural authorities of these 
States, with substantial cash prizes 
contributed from private sources, 
the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association having con- 
tributed $2,000 for a prize this year. 

“The reported results of these 
contests show that heavy yields of 
cotton of satisfactory character can 
be produced in these States at prices 
below 10 cents per pound. It is to be 
noted that a number of the winning 
cottons were varieties which under 


normal conditions produce staple 
better than one inch in length. It 
seems clear from the results of these 
contests and others which have been 
staged in other States that, on suit- 
able soil with proper attention to 
culture and fertilization and with 
well bred seed, a production of one 
to two bales per acre of i-inch to 
1 {-16-inch staple at costs below 10 
cents per pound can be made. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Assets 
Estimated At $40,000,000 


In connection with the negotia- 
tions which it is known have been 
proceeding for some time regarding 
acquisition of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, and in which 
negotiations two New York invest- 
ment firms, Dillon, Read & Co., and 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., are reliably 
reported as participating, it is time- 
ly to point out that from the point 
of view of working capital and cash 
assets, Amoskeag is in an unusually 
favorable position, 

Assets of Amoskeag, according to 
latest figures available, total around 


$40,000,000, which includes about 
$30,000,000 in Liberty bonds. After 
deducting notes payable, etc., dis- 


tributable assets of the company 
would be about $24,000,000. If, there- 
fore, the company were to go into 
voluntary liquidation, 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock at $100 a share 
(this issue being preferred to that 
amount), and have some $14,000,000, 
or about $40 a share, available for 
the 345,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 

Of course the company is not go- 
ing to liquidate, and the figures giv- 
en are assembled merely for the 
purpose of establishing the fact that 
the stock of Amoskeag really has 
substantial value to support it. 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer. prompt 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, §. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 
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High Point, N. C. 
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Fibre Head Spools 
Are Good Investment 


U Vuleanized- Fibre Head 
Spools are true running—durable 
—practically indestructible. Dog- 
wood bushings, maple barrels, 
and the highest obtainable grade 
of vulcanized rag fibre are com- 
bined by U S experience to pro- 
duce the best spool you ean buy. 


Eliminate your Spool Replacement 
Expense. 

Spool waste is practically elimi- 
nated. Smooth, sliverless heads 
insure freedom from knots and 
injuries to operatives’ hands. 
Faster and easier spooling and 
more yardage means greater pro- 
duction. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with 
heads that will not warp in regular mill usage, 


on price. 


come off or apart; crack or sliver. US Vulcanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in 
construction and are further guaranteed to give 
long service and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the U $ guarantee make U 8 Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good in- 
vestment even for the mill which buys strictly 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours 
today. Write, Phone, or Wire. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


You can save time and freight charges by having your automatic bobbins, quills, warp 
bobbins, speeders, and spools made in Greenville. An Eastern factory superintendent, 
assistants, and Eastern methods bring U 8S bobbins and spools to your door 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where Wealth 
Awaits You~ 


HARVEST of corporate and 

personal wealth lies in this rich 
region. It will be gathered by those 
American business men who are 
aggressive and experienced and who 
investigate the opportunities offered 
here. 


This is foundation wealth, on which 
all business fortunes are built—in- 
telligent labor,’ an abundance of 
economical power and a rich market 
nearby, eager to buy the products of 
manufacture. 


Its 660% increase in total wealth 
during the last 20 years is evidence 
of Piedmont Carolinas’ fortune- 
building opportunity. 

Labor: Only one-fourth the avail- 
able labor of the Carolinas has been 
recruited to industry. There is avail- 
able three times as much as is now 
employed in manufacture—a steady 
and willing supply that only awaits 
an opportunity for employment. 
Over 99% native born, of sturdy 
English, Scotch and German pioneer 
stock, this vast array is intelligent, 
ambitious, quick to learn. They are 
a source of constant satisfaction to 
executives who, by coming here, 
have freed themselves of the unend- 
ing demands and un-American ideals 
prevalent in some older, highly in- 
dustrialized sections. 


Power: Tremendous development of 
hydro-electric power—879,000 horse- 
power capacity—now delivering an- 
nually, 1,400,000,000 kilowatt hours 
throughout this busy region over 
3,000 miles of transmission line to 
250 thriving communities. 

The potential hydro-electric power 
of the Carolinas (U. S. Geological 
Survey) equals that of New York 
State, with its inexhaustible supply 


For every man now 
employed in industry 
in Piedmont-Carolinas, 
three are awaiting a 
chance for such em- 
ployment. Intelligent, 
ambitious, quick to 
learn—and 90% native 
born, 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


at Niagara and along the St. Law- 
rence. It is more than double that 
of any other eastern state, North or 
South. 


Markets: With 5,000 miles of broad, 
modern, hard surfaced roads, a net 
work over the region, shipment by 
motor truck supplements the service 
of the 6,000 miles of railroads in 
transporting goods to market. Some 
idea of the potentialities of the re- 
gion may be gained from the fact 
that the Piedmont Carolinas’ cotton 
mills purchase $68,480,000 worth of 
supplies and equipment every year. 
Many types of textiles used in other 
Piedmont Carolinas’ industries are 
now being imported into the two 
states. 


Investigate the possibilities for your 
lines. 


Nowhere else is there such a com- 
bination of immediate opportunity, 
possibility for the future and unu- 
sually pleasant living conditions. The 
climate of Piedmont Carolinas is 
cool and bracing in summer, com- 
parable to southern New York State. 
In winter it averages 20° to 25° 
warmer. Homes and property are 
inexpensive. Cities are not over- 
grown. Splendid schools. Tree-lined 
streets are paved and electrically 
lighted, but there is plenty of space 
at the curb to park your car. And 
the country club is only a few min- 
utes’ drive out from town. 


Truly, good business and good living 
await you in Piedmont Carolinas. 
Why not get facts that apply to you 
and your interests? Our Industrial 
Department, Room 1101, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., gladly 
places its facilities at your service. 
Write. 


05% 


35% 


During the time that 
general riches have 
increased 5% per 
capita in the Nation’s 
five richest states, the 
per capita increase in 
Piedmont Carolinas 
has been over 105%. 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | 
| PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS \ 
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Weavers’ Meeting April 20 


The Weavers Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will 
meet at Spartanburg, 8S. C., on Wed- 
nesday, April 20th. The meeting 
will be held at the Franklin Hotel, 
the first session beginning at 10 a. m. 

L. L. Brown, chairman of the 
Weavers Division, will preside. He 
has arranged to devote the meeting 
to a study of the grading of print 
cloth. Mr. Brown will present a 
large number of print cloth samples 
gathered from representative mills, 
each sample having been graded for 
defects and marked to show the 
type of defects. These samples will 
be used to allow weavers to make a 
further study of cloth grading with 
a view of working out a more stand- 
ard method of determining firsts and 
seconds. 

W. A. Black, superintendent of 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 
Spartanburg, has just been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Weavers’ Divi- 
sion and assist Mr. Brown in .the 
work of the division. 

Mr. Brown is sending out the fol- 


L. L. BROWN 
Chairman Weavers’ Division 
Southern Textile Association 


lowing questionnaire to members of 
the Weavers’ Division. The infor- 
mation asked for will be compiled 
for use at the meeting. 


Questionnaire. 

Do you inspect on folder? 

Da you inspect on machine? 

Do you inspect on table by hand? 

Do you inspect on both sides? 

Yards inspected by folder per 
hour. 

Yards inspected by machine per 
hour. 

Yards inspected by hand per hour. 

In figuring your percentage of 
seconds do you include in same all 
pieces under forty yards? 

For the month of March, 1927, 
give your percentage of one to ten 
yards shorts, ten to twenty yards 
shorts, twenty to thirty yards 
shorts, twenty to forty yards shorts, 
thirty to forty yards shorts? 

If you had a piece of sixty yards 
with one defect sufficient to make 
it seconds, would you let it go as 
seconds or cut into two pieces of 
first class shorts? 


Textile | Merchants Meet 
With Pickard 


Ways and means of utilizing to 
the utmost the services of the tex- 
tile trade commissioners who are to 
be sent abroad soon by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was taken up at 
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a meeting in New York of the export 
committee of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. with Edward T. Pickard, of 
Washington, chief of the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. George A. 
Sloan, secretary of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, attended the meeting. 


Those present agreed that the 
trade commissioners should make 
an intensive study of the appropri- 
ate markets with a view to recom- 
mending definite sales methods, the 
adaptability of American cloths to 
foreign uses, appropriate selling 
terms and credit facilities. Among 
the countries tentatively proposed 
as offering the best possibilities for 
export development were Egypt, In- 
dia, Malay States, Netherlands’s East 
Indies, China, Siam and New Zea- 
land. 


Arkwrights Add Members 


Two new members have recently 
been added to the Arkwrights, the 
textile research organization of the 
Southern Textile Association. Geo. 
F. Brietz, superintendent of the 
Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., and 
©. G. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Shawmut plant of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, 
Ala., have completed the tests as- 
signed them and admitted to mem- 
bership. 

The following tests have been as- 
signed to men who have made ap- 
plication for membership: 

William G. Blair, Manager, Arm- 
strong Cork and Insulation Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8. C. Test: Com- 
parative test to determine the effect 
of different spindle speeds upon the 
strength of 30s warps yarn when 
using cork covered rolls. 

F. B. Williams, Superintendent, 
Fairfax Mill of the West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company, Fairfax, Ala. 
Test: Determine money value of 
different grades of cotton, consider- 
ing waste, value of waste, spinning 
value and breaking strength. Also 
make a chart showing these find- 
ings, plotting the spread in points 
based on market value of cotton. 

Edwin M. Clapp, Manager, Textile 
Branch, Fairbanks Morse Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. Test: To be as- 
signed by Chairman of Research 
Committee. 


Frank K. Petrea, Superintendent, 
Swift Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Test: To be assigned 
by Chairman of Research Commit- 
Lee. 

J. H. Hampton, Overseer Spinning, 
Fairfax Mill, West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, Fairfax, Ala. Test: 
Comparison of breaking strength 
and ends down per thousand spin- 


dies when using strips and when 
not using strips. 


W. W. Becknell, Superintendent, 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Test: To be assigned by Chairman 
of the Research Committee. 


Reassignment: L. E. Wofford, 
Night Superintendent, Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. Test: Comparison of 
breaking strength, variation of 
number and ends down per hundred 
spindles using draft of 100, 120 and 
140 on cards. ‘Cards producing same 
weight of sliver in each instance. 
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Aftermath of the Bishops’ 
Attack 


HE Bishops’ Attack and our edi- 

torial of last week commenting 
on same have aroused interest 
throughout the entire South and 
there has been a constant flow of 
letters and long distance phone calls 
upon the subject. 

The only adverse criticism that 
we have received was an expression 
of regret relative to our remarks 
about the Anti-Saloon League. 

We have in: the past been criti- 
cised for our opposition to whiskey 
and it is known that we are strongly 
in.favor of prohibition, but we think 
that since prohibition was enacted 
the chief function of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League has been to collect 
money from the public and use 
same for the advantage of a lot of 
parasites, and if anybody has any 
doubts about our charge of graft 
and corruption in the Anti-Saloon 
League they only have to read the 
Congressional Record of the last 
session of Congress. 


Rey. J. W. Speake, secretary of the 
Commission on Industry of the 
Upper South Carolina Methodist 
Church, in an interview in the 
Spartanburg Herald, severely con- 
demns the Bishops’ attack and 
throws some light upon its origin. 

The following are extracts from 
Dr. Speake’s statement: 


“The movement was sponsored and pro- 
moted by the executive secretary of an 
organization that several times before has 
presumed to speak for the churches with- 
out authority. This letter to Southern 
manufacturers was worked out by a com- 
mittee in New York and elsewhere and sent 
to Southern mimisters and leaders in re- 
ligious work under promise that it would 
not be published unless they should suc- 
ceed in securing as many as, 25 signers. 


“It was planned to keep from the public 
the real source from which ft originated 
for the obvious reason that a statement of 
the source would weaken its influence. 

“The content of this appeal shows its 
origin unmistakably and any criticism of 
it will draw the fire of all those persons 
and agencies who, through the years, as 
self-appointed agitators have attempted to 
direct our infant industries. 

“That it is from without is proven by 
the fact that it carries the time-worn criti- 
cism of outsiders along with their ignorance 
of our institutions. If it should by any 
means be taken seriously, it will be resented 
both by manufacturers and employees.” 


This statement of Dr. Speake, to- 
gether with his other observations 
which are published in full else- 
where in this issue, give some in- 
sight into the influences behind the 
attack. 


A very recent report of the North 
Carolina Welfare Commission very 
effectively refutes a large portion of 
the charges made in the Bishops’ 
attack. A paragraph of the report 
says: 


“Special studies included in the volume 
showed that the average child in North 
Carolina industry is better developed phy- 
sically than the average school child of 
similar age and that during the past four 
years the average grade attained by chil- 
dren before entering industry rose from the 
fourth to the fifth.” 


In a statement issued about a year 
ago, Dr. Jas. T. Hayne, of the South 
Carolina Board of Health, said: 


“It is astonishing what amount of rot 
has been printed in the Northern papers 
regarding the poor health of Southern mill 
workers and the low standards of health, 
particularly among mill children. It is not 
to be denied that in earlier days of the 
industry, conditions were bad. For exam- 
ple, as a small boy, I lived at Greenville 
in the Piedmont section, at a time when 
mills were beginning to multiply. The 
rector of our church there was very desir- 
ous of bringing the mill people into the 


church and especially of bringing the mill 
children into the Sunday school. At that 
time we could always pick out the mill 
child in our classes because it was thin, 
pasty-faced and anaemic. But all that has 
been changed. I challenge any one to pick 
out a mill child from any other sort of a 
child in any crowd. It can’t be done. 

“The truth of the matter is that the mills 
have advanced civilization in this State 
and not retarded it. Their coming is di- 
rectly responsible for a vast improvement 
in living conditions of our people. The 
mill owners a long time ago found out 
that as a commercial proposition alone it 
is good business to see that their workers 
and the families of their workers are 
healthy, happy and contented. The mill 
village of today is a clean, architecturally 
pleasing and modernly equipped commu- 
nity, with modern plumbing, modern sew- 
erage and all the conveniences of life. Time 
was when the mill workers were a floating 
population. Today the labor turnover has 
been vastly reduced. As a rule, the floater 
has been eliminated.” 


This statement of Dr. Hayne, a 
man who has lived for many years 
in close contact with the mill oper- 
atives of the South, is of more 
weight than those contained in a 
statement prepared in New York for 
the signature of a lot of Bishops 
who were willing to sign same 
without investigating the truth of 
the statements made. 


In looking over the signatures on 
the Bishops’ Attack we are struck 
with the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of Bishop Mouzon, who very 
recently moved to North Carolina, 
and a Chicago lady who now lives in 
Mt. Airy, there was only one signa- 
ture from North Carolina and none 
from South Carolina. 


As two-thirds of the Southern 
spindles are in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, it appears that the 
Bishops and ministers who knew the 
real facts would not sign the doc- 
ument and that, as is usually the 
case, the charges were signed by 
men from the outside who depended 
upon their impressions rather than 
personal knowledge. 


Metropolis 


INDING that the New York leavy- 

ing time of the Cresent Limited 
had been changed to 8:35 p. m., the 
editor of the journal having some 
time on’ his hands, before leaving 
New York on Tuesday afternoon this 
week, dropped into a moving picture 
show and was amazed at the picture 
shown. 


It was a Pathe picture named ME- 
TROPOLIS and we afterwards learn- 
ed that it was produced in Germany 
and we have the idea that is was 
produced under the influence of 
Soviet Russia and in our opinion it 
was intended as propaganda. 


The picture is a most exaggerated 
illustration of the relation between 
capital and labor. 


The capitalist and manufacturer is 
shown as owning every thing, living 
in extreme luxury and being abso- 
lutely without heart, 


The workers are shown among 
gigantic machines of ficticious de- 
sign and with steam spouting here 
and there. 


One, close up, shows a man ope- 
rating three heavy levers at a dial 
around which electric lights are 
placed. When lights show he must 
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move the heavy levers to those 
points and they show so fast that he 
is always exhausted and has not 
time to mop his brow. 


At one side of the dial is a large 
mercury column in which the mer- 
cury is kept down only when the 
levers are moved to the lights. 


One man at the dial fell from ex- 
haustion and when his levers fail to 
operate, the mercury rose and caus- 
ed an explosion which roasted him 
to death and killed and injured many 
others. 


The bodies of the dead and wound- 
ed are shown being thrown into a 
great machine which grinds them to 
pieces. 


Whenever and whereever a work- 
man is shown in the picture he 
walks with bowed head as if from a 
yoke and drags his feet. 


“No working conditions, even re- 
motely approaching those in the 
picture exist anywhere in. the 
United States, but millions of people 
who are not familiar with factories 
will have their idea of labor in fac- 
tories created by METROPOLIS. 


In our opinion the senario was 
written and the picture created for 
the purpose of aiding the growth of 
Russian Sovietism in this country. 

We mentioned this matter to a 
friend on the train, who had not 
seen the picture and he said that our 
discription explained the enthusism 
of a Russian, whom he had met in 
New York, for the picture. 


The great moving picture industry 
of this country has made a mistake 
in allowing such a picture to be 
shown because it is untrue in al- 
most every detail and is very evi- 
dently created for propaganda pur- 
poses. 


Carded Yarn Spinners Meet 
With Hines 


N accordance with a invitation ex- 

tended by Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
a committee representing the card- 
ed yarn spinners of the South met 
with Mr. Hines in New York on 
Tuesday and spent the day discuss- 
ing the situation as related to carded 
yars. 

The committee consisted of A. M. 
Fairley, Laurinburg, N. C.; Clifford 
J. Swift, Columbus, Ga.: R. L. Huf- 
fines, Rocky Mount, N. C.; W. B. 
Moore, York, 8. C.;: P. L. Borden, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; B. B. Gossett, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; David, Clark, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Sidney Cooper, Henderson, 
N. C. 


At the conference it was decided 
that Mr. Hines would come to Char- 
lottle about the first of May and 
meet the carded yarn spinners of the 
entire South with the view of learn- 
ing more about the status of the in- 
dustry and of considering the forma- 
tion of a carded yarn group similar 
the to wide sheeting group and the 
narrow sheetings group which were 
recently organized. 


All carded yarn spinners, whether 
members of the Cotton Textile Insli- 
tute or not will be invited to the 
Charlotte meeting and no solicitation 
for members will be made at the 
meeting. 
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Personal News 


L. C. Timmer has become assistant 
chemist alt the bleachery of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, §. C. 


Luther Atherton has been appoint- 
ed night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala. 


J. E. MeNelley, Jr., of Mooresville, 
N. C., has become overseer of the 
bleachery at the Erwin Mills No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


W. M. Southern has resigned his 
position with the Lydia Mills, Clin- 
ton, 8. C., to become superintendent 
of the American -Mills No. 1, Besse- 
mer City, N. C. 


Harry Kilgore, of Greenville, has 
been elected secretary of the Wood- 
ruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, 8S. C. 
He has been with the office of the 
Brandon Mills, Greenville since 1917. 


J. B. Kilgore, who for the past 27 
years has been secretary of the 
Woodruff Mills, Woodruff, 8S. C., has 
been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the mill. 


Edward §8. Tillinghast, who has 
been assistant chemist at the bleach- 
ery of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 5. 
C., has been appoimted overseer of 
dyeing at that plant. 


A. F. Melntire, formerly of the 
Lane and Maginnis Mills, New Or- 
leans, has been appointed general 
manager of the Appleton Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


W. A. Black, superintendent of the 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., has been elected 
assistant chairman of the Weavers’ 
Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. 


Hugh F. Little has resigned as 
general manager of the Appleton 
Manufacturing Company, Anderson, 
S. C., to become assistant treasurer 
of the American Spinning Company, 
Greenville. He will have general 
supervision of the latter plant. 


W. L. Setzer has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Lenoir Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C., to become super- 
intendent of the Areadia Mills, 
Ronda, N. C., which has leased the 
Wilco Mills, formerly the Ronda 
Mills, of that place. 


C. M. Byrd has accepted a position 
as card room inspector and will have 
charge of card clothing at the Mat- 
tham, the Peerless and the Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
and the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 
He is a well known overseer of card- 
ing who has been doing overhauling 
for some time past. 


C, P. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Trion Company, Trion, Ga., did 
not take part in the discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Textile Ope- 
rating Executives of Georgia. An 
error in the stenographic report 
showed Mr. Thompson as among 


those who took part in the discus- 
sion. 


Galen J. Bennett has resigned as 
superintendent of the Marlbore Mills 
No. 4, Marlboro, 8. C., and is now 
superintendent of the mills alt 
Cherryville, N. C. 


G. B. Tomlin has resigned as sec- 
tion hand on speeders at the Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Company, Ope- 
lika, Ala. and accepted a similar 
position with the Sauquoit Spimning 
Company Company, Gadsden, Ala. 


John A. Law, president of the 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., has 
been appointéd chairman of the in- 
dustrial committee of the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Comerce. VY. M. 
Montgomery, president of the Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company, was 
appointed a member of the commit- 
tee. 


David Clark To Visit 
Europe 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, will sail for 
Europe on the Cunard liner Carma- 
nia on May 26th, in order to attend 
the international convention of Ro- 
tary Clubs at Ostend, Belgium, and 
to study cotton manufacturing con- 
ditions in France and England. 

The Rotarians have seven ships 
chartered, all of which will leave 
New York May 25th and 26th. 

Among the other Rotarians who 
will attend the Ostend convention 
are Walter B. Pratt, Southern rep- 
resentative of Joseph Sykes Bros.; 
Zack Wright, president of the New- 
berry Cotton Mills, and Luther 
Hodges, assistant manager of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills at 
Spray, N. C. 

Mr. Wright is Governor of the 
Fifty-eighth Rotary District, while 
Luther Hodges has recently been 
elected as Governor of the Fifty- 
seventh District and will go into 
office on July ist. 

David Clark will only be in Europe 
a few weeks, returning on the Tus- 
cania, which sails from Southamp- 
ton on June 25th. 


Hudson Buys Holt-Granite- 
Puritan Mills 


The Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills at 
Haw River and Fayetteville, N. C., in 
the hands of the Atlantic Bank and 
Trust Company, Greensboro, as re- 
ceiver for the past several months, 
during which time they have been 
standing idle, have been purchased 
by C. C. Hudson, Greensboro capital- 
ist, for a price of $295,100. 

The mills were sold at public auc- 
tion at the door of the Alamance 
county court house at Graham at 
noon on Monday, April 4, under or- 
der of the court. Attorneys repre- 
senting the receiving bank and trust 
company were present and immedi- 
ately after the bid of Mr. Hudson 
had been received, prepared an or- 
der approving and legalizing the 
sale, which was signed by Judge G. 
E. Midyette without any delay. 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to ~ 


All Types Of Warp 
For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 

furnished 


COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


NEY 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Picturesque Settings For 
Southern Homes 


A broad lawn, stately shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
a few evergreens will make a picturesque setting for any 


home. 


Trees are essential—even on the 50-foot lot. 


Place 


them where there is room to develop, and with the help of 


a foundation group, they will frame the home, making a 


beautiful picture. 


Complete Planting Service 


Just because your home grounds 
have not been improved is no 
reason why you should not start 
now. Send for our representa- 
tive—he may be in your vicinity 
now. You and he can make the 
plans; after coming to a definite 
understanding, we will (just as 
soon as the season permits) send 
our planting gang to set the 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


plants under the direction of the 
representative who made the 
plans. The work will be guaran 
teed for one year; any plants 
dying within that time will be 
replaced free at the nursery 
Write us for an appointment, to 
arrange for framing your home 
in a bower of shrubs; now is the 
time to do it. 
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MILL 


NEWS ITEMS OF INTERE 


Anderson, S. C. — The Ladlassie 


Mills have appointed Turner-Halsey 
Company, sole selling agents. 


Martinsville, Va. — The Pannill 
Knitting Mills has increased capilal 
stock to $250,000 and will erect a 
3-story addition, 100x50 feet and in- 
stall additional equipment. 


Burlington, N. C.—The East End 
Hosiery Mill, which was recently 
organized here, has a building and 
will install equipment for making 
silk half hose, may build later. Chas. 
R. Rimmer is president. 

Graham, N. C.—Plans have been 
drawn for a picker room, 40 by 100, 
to be built by the Onedia Mills,. No 
contract will be let as the company 
will direet its own building opera- 
tions. 


Tarboro, N. C»—The Hart Mills No. 
2 were badly damaged by a heavy 
wind storm, The west wall of the 
building collapsed and a 40-foolt sec- 
tion of the roof was blown away. 
The damages is estimated at $50,000. 
The night shift was at work when 
the storm struck, but no one was in- 
jured. 


Union, S. C.—The Liberty Fabrics 
Corporation, Union's new $350,000 
silk factory, is expected to begin 
operation within 60 days. The new 
plant will be located in the building 
on North Pinckney street formerly 
occupied by Jones Motor Company, 
one block from Main street. An- 
other floor will be added to the 
structure and other improvements 
made. 


Concord, N. C.—The Cabarrus Mills 
will erect an addition to the carding 
and spinning departments, the ex- 
tension to be two stories, 80 feel 
long. It will permit the rearrange- 
ment of machinery so that the card- 
ing and spinning will be in separate 
rooms and will give space for addi- 
tional carding so that the spinning 
may be operated day and night. 


Magnolia, Ark. — The stock sub- 
scribers to the proposed cotton mill 
for Magnolia met here for organiza- 
tion. Thirteen directors were named 
who elected the following officers. 
T. S. Hutcheson, first vice president; 
J. L. Davis, second vice president; J. 


B. Lee, secretary-treasurer. Other 
directors are: H. C. Couch, presi- 
dent Arkansas Power and Light 


Company; J. G. Hendrickson, W. A. 
Boyd, W. R. Gantt, W. H. Warnock, 
W. P. Longina, H. P. Carrington, 
Henry Rushton and E. C. Lyle. The 
executive committ consists of J. O. 
Hutcheson, J. L. Davis, W. H. War- 
nock, H. P. Carrington, the president 
T. S. Grayson and the mill man- 
ager, who is yet to be selected. The 
company is to be capitalized at $500,- 
000. More than $300,000 has been sub- 
scribed. The mill is -to be a 5,000- 
spindle factory and will employ ap- 
proximately 300 persons. 


Greenville, S. C—S. Slater and 
Sons, recently reported as planning 
to move their mill from Webster. 
Mass., have an option on a site in 
this State, but have not announced 
the location. 


Spartanburg, S. C.— The Whitney 
Manufacturing Company will erect 
a new warehouse with approximate- 
ly 45,000 square feet of floor space. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. Charlotte, 
are the engineers. : 


Greenville, S. C.—The Southern 
Worsted Company is installing 40 
additional looms. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The 50 new 
looms recently purchased by «the 
Inverness Mills are now being in- 
stalled. The looms are 72 and 90 
inches and were bought from the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
and will be operated on bed spreads 
and sheetings. A new finishing room 
was recently completed. 


FRED’K .VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
. NEW YORK 


General Offices 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


_J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


Branches: 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages _. 

Real Hstate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Concord, N. C.—The addition to the 
Hoover Hosiery Mills, now under 
construction, will be finished in 
June when additional knitting ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


Morrilton, Ark, — The Morrilton 
Mill, now being erected, will be in 
operation by June 1, officers of the 
new firm say. 

Material for the plant is expected 
lo arrive this week in a 80-car train. 
The roof and flooring of the mill 
have been completed. 

Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Mills 
expect to complete work on their 
'-story building in about 30 days 
The new building will permit a re- 
arrangement of the carding and 
spinning equipment so that each 
department will have a separate 
room. Construction and engineering 
work is being handled by George C. 
Bell, architect-engineer, of Char- 
lotte. 

Anderson, 8. C,—The Anderson Cot- 
lon Mills, announce an increased 
dividend of 2 per cent per annum on 
their common stock. This stock, 
heretofore paying 6 per cent per an- 
num, raises its dividend to 8 per cent 


per annum, begining with the April 


i dividend, it being disbursed quart- 
erly. 

This mill stock closed in good de- 
mand at the week-end, $105, with 
no offering less than $120. 


China Grove, N. €.—Work.is pro- 
gressing on the enlargement of the 
Patterson Manufacturing Company. 
Construction work includes a new 
weave mill and slasher room and 
the rearrangement of machinery. 
When completed the mill will ope- 
rate a total of approximately 15,000 
spindles and 350 looms. George C. 
Bell, Charlotte, is the architect-en- 
gineer. 


Greenville, 8. C.—The Enoree Con- 
verting Company, to be located at 
Pelham, 12 miles from Greenville, 
is being organized and will receive 
a charter in the near future. 

The new company will occupy a 
building at Pelham which is not now 
in use, it is said, and will manufac- 
lure thread. Machinery for the new 
project will be removed from the 
East, it is said. H. T. Crigler and J. 
P. Gesselt are said to be interested 
in the new project. Mr. Gossett said 
plans were under way for the opera- 
tion of a new plant at Pelham. He 
said machinery would be removed 
from the North or East for the new 
project. 


Woodruff, S. C.—The Mills Mill No. 
2 will erect an addition and install 
10,000 spindles and between 700 and 
800 looms. The plant now has 20,000 
spindles on combed yarns. It was 
reported some time ago that the 
company would install 400 looms. 
The addition, meluding equipment 
and 50 to 75 new cottages, will cost 
about $750,000. 

The new plant will manufacture 
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fine goods, principally broadcloth, 
officers said, and also may turn to 
the production of women’s dress 
goods material. An addition to the 
present building and a weave sled 
are contemplated in the program. 

The proposed construction prob- 
ably will come before the directors 
of the firm for final action at a 
meeting in New York between the 
middie and last of this month. Mr. 
Ligon said. Officers of the company 
are: H. A. Ligon, of Spartanburg, 
president M. R. Reeves, New York, 
vice-president S. A. Werts, Green- 
ville, secretary; W. T. Swink, secre- 
tary of the Woodruff plant. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Immediate in- 
stallation of from 5,000 to 6,000 ad- 
ditional spindles and from 150 to 200 
looms at Arcadia Mills was an- 
nounced by H. A. Ligon, president. 

The spindles will be in operation 
by June, Mr. Ligon thought. 

A spindleage of around 52,000 and 
a loom total of about 1,350 will be 
provided through the addition. 

No change is contemplated in the 
kind of product manufactured, 
which is underwear cloth. Some 50 
to 75 employes will probably be 
added to the force of 600 now at the 
mill, and a few new cottages prob- 
ably will be erected. 


Columbia, 8S. C. — Directors of 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Inc., propose to make extensive re- 
newals of machinery during. 1927, 
principally at the Columbia Mills. 
Howard Baetjer, president of the 
company, states in his annual re- 
port to stockholders. A large pro- 
portion of the preparatory machin- 
ery at the Columbia Mill has been 
in service over 30 years, says Mr. 
Baetjer. The cost of the renewals, 
he states, is estimated at approxi- 
mately $750,000. The proposed 
changes are simply replacements of 
existing worn out or obsolete equip- 
ment, Mr. Baetjer states, adding that 
no additional building or other ex- 
tension of facilities is contemplated 
at this time. 


Anderson, S. C. — A survey of 
Gluck Mill properties revealed dam- 
age of the hail storm to be in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. 

The principal damage wao suffer- 
ed by the manufacturing plant, 
where the window panes of the 
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saw-tooth roof were shattered, and 
a deluge of glass and hail stones 
was swept into the rooms below 
where damage proved heavy to 
stocks in process, aalthough the ma- 
chinery did not suffer materially. 

Approximately 75 cottages of the 
village, the wooden roofs of which 
were riddled by hail stones in some 
instances as large as eggs, will have 
fo be recovered, while it will be 
necessary to replace in the mill and 
village some 5,000 window panes, 
large and small, at a considerab!e 
cost. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Contract for 
the construction of a water and sew- 
erage system in the Drayton Mill 
village has been awarded to the Mc- 
Clelland Company of Charlotte at 
$43,650. 

A contract for building a stand- 
pipe, 20 by 80 feet high also at Dray- 


ton was let to R. D. Cole Manufac- 
turing Company of Newnan, Ga. The 
building of the 180,000 gallon struc- 
ture will cost about $6,000. 


Work on the two jobs will start 
in two weeks and will be completed 
in about four months. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are the engineers. 

The contract awarded to the Char- 
lotte firm ealls for the construction 
of a complete sewer and water sys- 
tem and a 6’ x 8 water main and 
connections. It will call for a dis- 
posal plant and the addition of bath 
rooms and the installation of plumb- 
ing in the 200 houses of*the village. 

Belmont, N. C.—Stockholders of 
the Acme Spinning Company, at a 
special meeting, voted to issue $400,- 
000 in new preferred stock and to 
enlarge the mill by erecting an ad- 
dition to contain approximately 16,- 
000 spindles. The new equipment 
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will practically double the capacity 
of the mill. 

No new common stock will be is- 
sued. The $50,000 in preferred stock 
now outstanding will be retired by 
the new issue, which will be 7 per 
cent stock, to run 5 years. 

It is understood that construction 
of the addition will be started with- 
in a short time. R. C. Biberstein, of 
Charlotte, is the architect-engineer. 

The Acme Spinning Company, now 
operates 16,000 spindles on fine 
combed yarns. It is controlled by 
the Lineberger-Stowe interests. 

Greenville, S. C.—Work has been 
started on a community building to 
be constructed by the Judson Mills, 
which will represent an outlay of 
around $65,000. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Buys Third of Poe 
Stock 


Greenville, S. C. — Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., of New York have 
purchased more than one-third of 
the stock of the F. W. Poe Manufac- 
turing Company. Around 7,000 
shares of stock were sold by the 
children of the late F. W. Poe, it is 
said, for a total of $910,000. 

No change in the present manage- 
ment of the mill is expected, al- 
though a meeting of directors will be 
held in this city April 4, when two 
vacancies in th board of directors 
likely will be flelled. Successors are 
expected to be chosen to Marion 
Brawley and Mrs. F. J. P. Cogswell, 
the retiring directors. It‘is expected 
that other business of importance 
will be transacted at this meeting, 
although no plans for an enlarge- 
ment of operations, etc., is contem- 
plated, as far as can be learned. 

Wodward, Baldwin & Co. have 
been selling agents for the Poe Mill 
for many years and will continue 
in that capacity, in addition to being 
largely interested in the concern. 
No control of the mill will exist fol- 
lowing the transfer of stock. as 
neither Woodward, Baldwin & Go.. 
nor N. C. Poe and N. C. Poe, Jr., the 
present president and vice-president 
of the company, will own as much 
as 51 per cent. Stockholders are 
scattered over a large section, it is 
understood. The mill is capitalized 
at $2.000.000. 
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Bullet Proof Cloth 


HE recent announcement that a 
bullet proof cloth had been in- 


vented in Germany has created 
much interest. So far only meagre 
accounts of the cloth have been 


made public, the inventor withhold- 
ing details of its construction. 

The Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News Record recently fur- 
nished that paper a very interesting 
account of a demonstration of this 
bullet proof cloth. This dispatch 
from Berlin says: 

“It is customary for German pa- 
pers on April 1 of each year to print 
‘news concerning new inventions 
incredible enough not to be true. A 
discovery on the part of a Berlin 
engineer, name of Otto Schaumann, 
concerning a cloth which is bullet- 
proof and cannot be pierced by bay- 
onel thrusts, and, incidentally, is no 
more voluminous than a heavy grade 
of overcoat fabric, was treated with 
considerable reserve here, but when 
the police department, always on 
the lookout for 


protective armor, 
seriously experimented with the 
new fabric, astounding facts con- 


cerning ifs properties were revealed. 
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“Crack shots of the Reichswehr 
and C. I. D. assembled on the out- 
skirts of Berlin on a bleak winter 
morning to use Engineer Schau- 
mann’s young assistant as a live 
target for their heavy artillery, 
mainly composed of the 9 mm. Para- 
bellum automatic pistol formerly 
used by the German army, the 9 
mm. German army service. rifle of 
the Mauser type, the German army 
bayonet, and needle-point daggers 
specially ground for the purpose. 
The assistant, unable to produce a 
complete garment because the one 
large piece of the fabric had then 
been torn to shreds by about 500 
rounds of machine gun bullets, held 
a small piece of this fabric, care- 
fully covered by a piece of linen to 
conceal it from inquisitive glances 
of those unauthorized to inspect it, 
in front of his chest, and the various 
lethal weapons then ‘let fly’ in real 
earnest. 


“From a distance of two yards 
the automatic pistol was fired onto 
a given spot. The bullets, which 
were inspected afterward, were 
completely flattened out, their steel 
jackets having crumpled up. The 
fabric was not perforated nor even 


indented by the impact of bullets ° 


which have been known to go 
through four horses in line. 


“A German service rifle was then 
brought into action from a distance 
of 20 yards. A clip of five rounds 
was fired off at the same exact spot. 
Again the bullets flattened out. The 
fabric as well as its courageous 
wearer came through unscathed. 
The ‘same piece of cloth was then 
pinned to a heavy oaken board. A 
sheet of fine white paper was placed 
between the two. A sturdy Bavarian 
Reichswehr soldier, known for his 
skill with the bayonet, then made a 
rush at this contraption, but he only 
succeeded in snapping off his bay- 
onet before it had a chance to pierce 
the fabric. A slight indentation was 
subsequently found on the piece of 
paper and on the board, but not the 
slightest trace of a hole could be 
found in the fabric. 


“Details of the cloth are with- 
held, other than that the most abso- 
lute assurance was given that the 
only material used in its manufac- 
ture is pure wool chemically treated 
with compounds unknown. While 
the weight of the experimental 
piece of fabric was only one-half 
pound, a complete waistcoat such as 
is being experimented with by the 
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Berlin police department weighs 
two pounds, a long overcoat seven 
pounds, a suit including jacket, vest 
and long trousers 10 pounds. 

“The inventor, who spent most of 
his money in previous experiments 
with protective armor of various 
types, is ready to sell his invention. 
Several German financiers are said 
to be interested, but the executive 
offices of the police and Reichswehr 
are stated to have come to a point 
where they are prepared to acquire 
the sole manufacturing rights for 
purposes of national defense.” 


Cooperative Hosiery Selling. 


Manchester, N. H.—Leading hosi- 
ery manufacturers of this State 
plan a co-operative association for 
advertising and selling the product 
of New Hampshire's 20 hosiery mills. 
It will be advocated before the New 
England Council in Boston March 25. 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 


HE Knitting Arts Exhibition, held 
this week in the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, presented a 
wide variety of products used in 
every branch of the knitting trades. 
The attendance was large through- 
out the week and the exposition was 
one of the most suceessful yet held. 
Among the exhibits were the fol- 
lowing: 


American Cellulose and Chemical 
Go.. New York, had a display of 
Celanese yarns and fabrics. The 
exhibit emphasized the use of Cela- 
nese colored heels for full fashioned 
hosiery. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Klauder-Weldon Division, Philadel- 
phia, exhibited hosiery dyeing ma- 
chinery, featuring several rotary 
machines of modern design, partic- 
ular attention being called to the 
new design paddle wheels. 


American Yarn and Processing 
Co.. Mount Holly, N. CC. showed a 
full line of combed and mercerized 
yarns. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
showed two Bahnson humidifiers, 
with % H. P. power motors, both 
equipped with separate automatic 
humidity control. : 

Catlin & Co. Philadelphia, Pa., 
displayed their yarns and had their 
booth arranged for reception of 
visitors. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. exhibited their well 
known work lights. They featured 
an automatic Baloptican showing 
their lights installed in_ knitting 
mills. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., showed a com- 
plete line of dyestuffs for all kinds 
of goods, with particular reference 
to dyeings and formulas for silk 
and cotton hosiery. 


Foster Machine Co. Westfield, 
Mass., showed their Model 101 high 
speed cone winder and Model 75 
precise cone winder, the latter being 
of special interest to knitters using 
silk and rayon yarns. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, 


R. L, exhibited samples of their 
dyed mercerized hosiery and also 


samples of hose made from yarns 
dyed by the Franklin process. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N. Y., had a display of G. .E. motors 
and controls, Edison lamps and pic- 
tures showing the application of 
their. products to the textile indus- 
try. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York, had 
an exhibit featuring Kaumagraph 
dry transfers for marking textiles. 
lithography of fine grades of hosiery 
and underwear, transferring irons, 
solvents and several new methods 
of decorating fabrics in the piece. 
They also showed multicolor and 
kaumokrone transfers and a new 
dye transfer. 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., showed their line of trucks. 
steel frame canvas baskets and 
other products. 

National Aniline and Chemical Co.., 
New York, showed yarns and fabrics 
dyed with National dyes. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co.. New 


York, had a very extensive: exhibit 


showing knitted fabrics and gar- 
ments made with Tubize yarns. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
had an exhibit of Universal winding 
machinery in operation, showing the 
various types used for all classes of 
work in the knitting imdustry, in- 
cluding cotton, rayon and silk yarns. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., following its custom of many 
years, was represented again this 
year at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
Several varieties of the Merrow 
high speed overseaming and over- 
edging machines were shown in 
operation—models designed express- 
ly for seaming, hemming and edging 
knitted goods of every description, 
including Anen’s, ladies’ and chil- 
dren's knit underwear of cotton, 
silk or rayon; stockings and socks; 
bathing suits; jerseys and many 
other articles of knitted outerwear, 
for which the demand is now s0 
great. 

Their exhibit occupied Booths 119 
and 144, and was in charge of the 
Merrow Sales Corporation, 56 North 
Sixth street, Philadelphia. J. G. G. 
Merrow, O. W. Merrow or a member 
of their staff were on hand at all 
times to demonstrate machines and 
to confer with manufacturers re- 
garding their problems. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
manufacturers of the Wyandotte 
Textile Alkalies, occupied Booth No. 
231. 

Their complete line of the Wyan- 
dotte Textile Alkalies was exhibited, 
and detailed explanations of the 
economies that are being secured 


from each were given by F. 8. Kle- 


bart, of the Wyandotte office, and 
J. W. Turner and H. E. Moyer, of the 
Philadelphia office. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., 
mira, N. Y., exhibited Eclipse Van 
Ness Random Dyeing Machines for 
dyeing cotton yarn on cones; also 
for the first time showed a new 
Random Dyeing Machine which will 
dye one or more different colors at 
the same time in a cone or tube of 
yarn. The machine is something 
entirely new in the dyeing field and 
proved very interesting to the trade. 

They also showed their Automatic 
Yarn Cleaning Device. This device 
is attached to winders and spoolers. 
It removes dirt and other imperfec- 
lions from cotton yaras. 

The following representatives were 
in attendance: J. C. Ferguson, vice- 
president and general manager, John 
P. Garey, John D. Lutes, L. B. Has- 
brouck, Henry E. Van Ness, Lewis 
A. Uttrich. 

Oakite Products, Inc., occupied 
Booth No. 68, whose well known 
material, Oakite, has found a wide 
use in wet finishing processes in 
textile mills. Samples of materials 
which were wet finished with Oakite 
such as silk, cotton, wool and va- 
rious rayon mixtures were on ex- 
hibit, providing an opportunity for 
textile men to examine them and 
compare them with the quality of 
work being done in their own mills. 
Representatives from the technical 
department of Oakite Products, Inc., 
together with a number of field ser- 
vice men were in attendance at the 
booth to discuss wet finishing prob- 
lems with textile men. 
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Some Causes of Cotton Yarn 


Variation 

(Continued from Page 14) 
favor weight, there will be a padded 
variation, which will be reversed in 
a few hours, and if well enough is 
left alone, the conditions will reach 
and change back again automatical- 
ly and offset the previous excessive 
variation.. One extreme cancels the 
previous extreme. Many yarn manu- 
facturers have allowed themselves 
to be misled by such outside tem- 
porary interferences, and made radi- 
eal ehanges which when let alone 
would have righted themselves. Of 
course, there must be the matter of 
good judgment to temper a situation 
of the kind mentioned. This is be- 
cause an extended period one way 
or the other would have to be, at the 
least, temporarily re-adjusted. This 
is where manufacturing skill comes 
in pure and keenest, and which can- 
not be taught from nor learned en- 
tirely from books or in textile 
schoois. This kind of manufactur- 
ing judgment comes only from well 
seasoned practice at the actual man- 
ufacturing local conditions in the 
mills. 

There is no such a thing as perfect 
yarn in the true sense of the term. 
But some yarns are better than 
others. There is the best way to do 
everything. Poor yarns can be im- 
proved, and good yarns can often be 
made better. In one mill it was 
found that the grain scales were not 
weighing correctly. All scales must 
be frequently tested for accuracy. 

With reference to the seeond clas- 
sification—Yarns which vary from 
the strength excessively. It is not 
the purpose of this treatise to enter 
upon a discussion of the many fa- 
miliar causes which are alreay well 
known to mill men generally. The 
object of this paper is to bring to 
the surface the more obscured 
causes which are apt to be over- 
looked by the average mill man, un- 
less he digs beneath the top skin of 
things. For example, in one mill the 
breaking strength of the yarn had a 
poor record. Everything else in the 
mill appeared to be up to par. “What 
could be the trouble?” said the local 
force. Some of the yarn was sent 
to another mill where it was broke 
at a good average strength. Then 
the strength tester was tested. There 
is nothing mysterious about a 
strength tester. It is merely a 
weighing machine made differently. 
If a one-hundred pound weight is 
hung on the hook of a yarn testing 
machine it will bring the pointer on 
the dial over to the 100-pound mark 

providing the scales are right. If 
not right, the weight on the long arm 
ean be moved in either direction by 
loosening the set-screw in the back, 
until the 100-pound weight on the 
hook registers right. 

When testing yarns for strength, 
the loose ends should be tied to- 
gether. It makes some difference. 
The skein to be tested for strength, 
should have the ends well spread on 
hoth the hook and the bottom hold- 
er. This is to make each end share 
an equal strain. When this is not 
done some ends will be strained more 
than others and cause undue varia- 
tions. 

In the third group, it happens so 
often that the roving traverse mo- 
tion is at fault that it would seem 
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advisable to thresh this matter out. 
There are three good reasons for 
watching this hidden member of the 


textile mechanical family. First, 
this important roving guide  be- 


comes sluggish and dwells too long 
at the changes. Good spinners al- 
ways connect a spring or weigh at 
one end of the roving traverse rod 
lo keep it aganst the cam or heart 
motion. Second, oftentimes this lit- 
tle member is al. a dead stand still 
and not functioning at all. 

Third, It may not be set right and 
moves over to close to the edge of 
the top rolls. In many spinning 
rooms some form of defect can be 
traced to this obscure member of 
equipment family. The writer never 
took charge of a mill without mak- 
ing it a point to at once visit the 
workings of this movement to see 
how it is working. And in each case 
has found that some of them were 
not properly operating. A daily in- 
spection of these parts will eliminate 
much uneven yarn—especially thick 
and thin places. 

The top roll weight levers is an- 
other ill-timed mechanism, Some of 
these, too often, are found to be 
resting on the back board. The above 
are very common sources of thick 
and thin places, and yet they are 
most uncommonly watched. 

Of all the causes of excessive vari- 
ations in yarns, another very com- 
mon cause is that of irregular twist- 
ing. 

Irregular twisting is the result of 
two evils. Overworn spindle whorls 
and spindle bands that are overlad- 
ened with waste. Spindle whorls un- 


fortunately do not wear out uni- 
formly. Some wear more than 
others. -Again if new spindles are 


put in with old spindles now and 
then, there will be a wide variation 
in the twist. 


Waste ladened bands is one of the 
most common causes of twist varia- 
(ion. One clean band and one waste 
loaded band will twist yarns wide 
apart. Here is a spindle whorl 15-16 
of an ineh of diameter. The clean 
band is 1-i6-inch diameter. Total 
of the two makes the whorl one inch 
diameter. (This is because the 
band travels around the whorl! on its 
own center.) Here is another case 
of a band being loaded with waste 
traveling around the same _ size 
whorl. But the band being loaded 
with waste is now %-inch diameter. 
This makes the spindle whor! 1 1-16- 
inch diameter. This difference will 
make over 6 per cent variation in 
the turns per inch in the twisting of 
the varn. This will make a differ- 
ence of over two turns of twist less 
per inch in yarns numbered sixty. 
The result of this is weakened yarn 
and which will cause an endless 
amount of trouble all through a 


mill. The bands should be kept 
clean. Over-worn spindle whor's 
must be kept by themselves. There 


are many other odd causes to be 
looked up—too numerous to be 
treated in this one paper. It is well 
to go around with a lantern or 
searchlight, as it were to see what is 
going on behind the scenes. It is a 
case of “stop, look and listen.” One 
must look over and under, up and 
down, lengthwise and side-wise, in- 
side and outside. The go-betweens 
are as important as the befores and 
afters. 
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Rayon and Its Possibilities 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ural silk.. The rayon is finally pul 
up im skein form 3000 yard skeins, 
and in packages of 10 pounds each. 
In this condition it goes to the dyers, 
throwsters of various manufactur- 
ers, as the case may be. 


Rayon began to be used in the 
United States in quantity in 1910. By 
1912 the imports from Europe had 
reached one and one half million 
pounds and by 1914 two and three 
quarter million pounds. The domes- 
tie production had inereased from 
almost nothing to over two and one 
half million pounds in 1914. Since 
then the domestic production has 
increased by leaps and bounds to 
sixty-five million pounds in 1926, 
with imports at ten million pounds 
for the year. 


In the United States among the 
first industries to consume rayon in 
large quantities were the knitting 
trades. In fact, these tradés origi- 
nally consumed practically all of the 
rayon manufactured in this country. 
Articles produced by these trades 
consist principally of hosiery, sweat- 
ers, knitted fabrics, scrafs, neckties 
and underwear and are manufactur- 
ed from various combinations. Some 
consist entirely of rayon, others con- 
sist of a mixture of rayon and raw 
silk, rayon and worsted, and rayon 
and cotton. Some of these yarns are 
first twisted together, others are run 
info the ~machines separately so as 
to throw all of the rayon on the out- 
er surface of the fabric, thereby 
placing the rayon on the surface. 
These trades in the last three years 
have made wonderful strides and to- 
day are turning out beautiful arti- 
cles. 

At practically the same thing the 
knitting trades started using rayon, 
manufacturers of embroidery flosses, 
hand knitting and crochet yarns took 
up the use of rayon and now use 
very large quantities of it. 

Manufacturers of narrow fabrics 
such a braids, tapes, shoe laces, etc., 
are also consumers of rayon. 

The weaving industry both cotton 
and silk has come to realize that 
there are limitless possibilities in 
mixing rayon with either worm silk 
or with cotton or with wool. Here 
again the use of rayon does not re- 
lard the consumption of cotton or 
of worm silk but enlarges it by rea- 
son of the fact that the variety of 
articles produced is immeasureably 
increased. The demand for rayon in 
the weaving trades has increased by 
leaps and bounds. It is now an eés- 
sential. Alpacas and voiles now lead 
in its use. 


In many grades of elastic webbing 
you will find rayon. In this particu- 
lar lustre to the finished article. 

Even the gas mantles which light 
your homes are made in part from 
rayon. 


The pile fabric manufacturers 
produce with rayon, imitation furs 
that can hardly be distinguished 
from real fur. Short pile fabrics 
manufactured from this wonderful 
article go to the artists, who paint 
| them for the artificial flower manu- 
faetwrers. The millinery trade also 
uses substantial amounts of these 
pile fabrics for hats, etc. 

Lace manufacturers are consum- 
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ing quantities of rayon and rayon is 
an essential to the bedspread manu- 
facturers. Electric cords are cover- 
ed with rayon. Ribbon manufactur- 
ers use it in large quantities. 

The last new use I read of was in 
shoes—-women’'s velvet shoes. 

Within the last year or two the 
demand for softer rayons has been 
one of the most prominent develop- 
ments in the way of permanent pro- 
gress. The softer yarn is made by 
increasing the number of filaments 
in the same denier yarn, making a 
thread of equal weight but composed 
of finé pliable filaments instead of 
soarser filaments. This advance- 
ment is one whose final influence 
cannot vet be predicted and whose 
ultimate value is being definitely es- 
tablished. Beyond question it will 
open up new fields of consumption. 

In closing, I want to relieve your 
mind of any doubt as to the perma- 
nence of rayon as a textile fibre. It 
is a textile which, by reason of its 
characteristics, has a very definite 
field for its own certain uses. It 
has for some time past entered into 
a great number of widely diversified 
fields, and will not only find enlarg- 
ed consumption in the older fields, 
but will invade new ones and new 
ones will seek it. 


The last point is that, by reason 
of ifs characteristics, rayon has been 
able to help in the production of fab- 
rics made from worm silk,- cotton, 
wool and others, and, by reason of 
this help will immeasurably broaden 
the uses of rayon as well as the 
natural fibres. In conclusion the ex- 
tent of the possibilities of rayon it 
is at present impossible to estimate 
with exactness but that they are im- 
mense is beyond any shadow of a 
doubt. 


Magnolia Gardens 

Southern Railway will run special 
train to Charleston on Friday and 
Saturday, April 1, 2, 8 and 9, to take 
visitors to see the famous Magnolia 
Gardens. This beauty spot attracts 
tourists from all over the world. 
North Carolina and Georgia will also 
operate special trains on same days, 
as if is expected the gardens will be 
at their height March 28 to April 40. 
Tickets limited to Wednesday fol- 
lowing date of sale. 

R. H. Graham, D. P. A., Charlotte. 
N. €,, Southern Railway, advised 
that tickets would be sold for all 
trains on April 1, 2, 8 and 9. The 
Southern Railway this year printed 
30,000 copies of booklet which has 
been distributed throughout the 
country, giving a brief history of 
the gardens. Everyone should see 
the beautiful gardens which are 
conceded to be the most beautiful 
in the wor'd, nothing so richly col- 
ored, yet so ghostlike, exists, plant- 
ed by the son of man. 

In addition to the above excursion 
dates round trip excursion tickets 
on basis fare and a half will be sold 
by the Southern Railway from 
March 25 to April 10, with a final 
limit seven days from date of sale. 


Valdosta, Ga—The new looms to 
be installed by the Strickland Gotten 
Mills were purchased from the Dra- 
per Corporation. New boiler equip- 
ment is also to be installed. 
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Textile mills consider- 
ing direct sales of their 
production in the finished 
state to the wholesale, the 
retail, or the cutting up 
trades, can eliminate cred- 
it risks and keep distribut- 
ing costs at a minimum 
through using the services 
of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted in- 
to cash immediately upon 
shipment of goods. 


Correspondence or inter- 
views with reference to sell- 
ing and factoring textile 
mill production invited. 


FACTORS 


50 Union Square 
New York 


Textile Banking Company 
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they 


Good brushes are as essential to the 
modern textile plant as good machinery. 
Perkins Practical Brushes are good 
brushes because they are made by the 
most skilled operators; made in the 
South’s largest and most modern brush 
factory; made of the best materials 
that money can buy. That’s the reason 
more than 90% of the South’s Textile 
Plants use Perkins Practical Brushes. 


Every brush that leaves our factory is 
backed by our iron-bound guarantee of 
satisfactory service. This guarantee 
makes positive the assertion that Per- 
kins Practical Brushes will give you 
more service mileage than any other 
brushes made. 


Write today for illustrated folders and 
price lists. 


Duck Lug Straps Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Reaction From Bishops’ 
Attack 


(Continued from Page 8) 


—from the superintendent down to 
the lowest paid worker in the mill— 
are practically impossible under city 
conditions, not because this couldn't 
be done, but because the complexity 
of city life tends to direct the spare 
time of both executives and opera- 
tives in entirely different activities. 

“T know from personal experience 
that the mill village communities 
scattered throughout the country- 
side under rural conditions are more 
attractive places to live in, and that 
not only the mill but the people 
take more interest in their homes 
than is the cause under city condi- 
tions. [ft is only necessary to con- 
trast conditions existing in the tex- 
tile communities of some of the 
mills closest in to the city of Char- 
lotte with those out in the country 
to see the difference in appearance 
of the communities and of industrial 
homes, and the fact that the coun- 
try villages give a more favorable 
impression. 

“I know that most of the com- 
munity workers with whom I have 
talked are practically unanimous in 
their opinion that religious and so- 
cial conditions are better in the 
country villages than they are in the 
textile communities located In a 
fairly large city. 

“If Bishop Cannon had in mind 
that educational facilities were so 
different in city and country, he 


should investigate the conditions in 


and around Greenville, 8S. C., where 
mills located in the so-called “Park- 
er School District” outside of the 
city strenuously and successfully 
resisted efforts to have the various 
mill schools in this district taken in 
under the direction of the City 
School System when the Greenville 
city limits were extended about a 
year ago on the grounds that their 
own organization of school methods 
were so far superior that they didn’t 
want them disrupted. Of course, 
this may not be a typical instance, 
but certainly no such difference ex- 
ists in educational conditions to war- 
rant such a sweeping indictment of 
the rural textile communities. 

“Tt goes without saying that the 
problems arising at a mill in the 
rural textile community are settled 
directly between the mill workers 
and the heads of the departments, 
thus doing away with the necessity 
for outside interference of any sort, 
and as long as this has worked as 
successfully as it has, why change 
it? 

“In a recent talk before the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects at their annual meeting 
in New York City, I stated that, in 
my opinion, one of the greatest ad- 
vances ever made in living condi- 
tions, higher educational and social 
conditions of all kinds, had been 
made in Southern textile mills dur- 
ing the past ten years. These im- 
provements in living conditions have 
been made under mill ownership, so- 
called paternal conditions, and I 
doubt seriously if half of the im- 
provements now considered as nor- 
mal to the average textile communi- 
ty would have come into being 
without the mill owners having 
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taken initiative in providing such 
improvements for their people. 
Therefore, it seems to me unfair to 
criticize textile owners as a whole 
when you consider what progress 
has been made during the past 
decade. 

“On the whole, I cannot help but 
feel that Bishop Cannon, together 
with the other thinking men who 
have come to the conclusions as set 
forth in the Washington Dispatch, 
need to investigate the conditions 
which they are decry first-hand be- 
fore they advocate a movement away 
from simple rural conditions for 
textile communities into crowded 
city conditions. I have many times 
noted that gardens are still being 
tilled and flowers being carefully 
watched over in the yards of the 
majority of textile workers in the 
rural textile communities, whole 
noting that the villages close in to 
the larger cities show nowhere near 
the attention to such things. No one 
can gainsay but that further im- 
provements are desirable, as they 
are in almost every line. Why sub- 
stitute the jazz and swiftness of city 
life for the peace and contentment 
of the rural textile villages.” 

E. 5. DRAPER. 


Bishop Cannon’s Program Meets 
Opposition Here. 


(Spartanburg Herald) 


That the movement launched in 
Washington by Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr., having as its object the 
elimination of “the cotton mill com- 
munity,” is “the most colossal mis- 
take wnaginable and contradictory 
in principle to the method and pro- 
program of the Methodist church in 
this conference,” is the opinion of 
the Rev. John W. Speake, secretary 
of the commission on industry of 
the Upper South Carolina Methodist 
Episcopal Conference. 


“In fact,” said Mr. Speake, “this 
movement was sponsored and pro- 
moted by the executive secretary of 
an organization that several times 
before has presumed to speak for 
the churches without authority. 
This letter to Southern manufactur- 
ers was worked out by a committee 
in New York or elsewhere and sent 
{fo Southern ministers and leaders in 
religious work under promise that 
it would not be published unless 
they should succeed in securing as 
many as 25 signers.” 

Mr. Speake added that it was plan- 
ned to keep from the public the real 
source from which it originated for 
the obvious reason that a statement 
of the source would weaken its in- 
fluence. 

“The content of this appeal,” he 
said, “shows its origin unmistakably 
and any criticism of it will draw the 
fire of all those persons and agencies 
who, through the years, as self-ap- 
pointed agitators have attempted to 
direct out infant industries. 

“That it is from without is proven 
by the fact that it carries the time- 
worn criticism of outsiders along 
with their ignorance of our institu- 
tions. If it should by any means be 
taken seriously, it will be resented 
both by manufacturers and em- 
ployes. 

“The history of the industry—up 
to this time is one of ever widening 
relations between labor and capital. 


Leather Belting 


Backed by More Than 40 
Years of Satisfactory 


Service and 
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Most Economical for 
All Textile Mill 


Machinery 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 


AKRON, OHIO 


Incorporated 1885 Opelika, Ala. 


M. H. WHATLEY 
111 Eleventh St. 


L. L. HASKIN 
P. O. Box 241 


Greenville, S. 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 


Every Textile Purpose 

Bobbins Spools 
Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Loom Reinforcement 
Woolen Vulcanized Fibre 
— Rolls of every 
Jute Description 
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Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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VERY LOW EXCURSION FARES 
TO FLORIDA AND HAVANA, CUBA 


SEABOARD 


VIA 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Tickets on Sale 


March 12th, 19th and 26th—April 2nd, 9th and 14th 
Final return limit 15 days after date of sale. 


Round trip fares 


From To 
Charlotte Jacksonville $16.67 
Tampa | 26.08 
" St. Petersburg _. 25.98 
Sarasota 
Fort Myers __. 
W. Palm Beach 28.52 
Fort Miami $1.16 


Proportionate Fares from intermediate stations. 
Reduced fares will apply to all stations in Florida. 
Consult ticket agent for fares and other details. Baggage 


will be checked. 


For information, schedule and rates, apply to: 


B. Harris, D. T. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


John T. West, D. T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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’Phone or Wire for Victors 


If you need high-grade travelers in a rush, wire or ‘phone our nearest office. 
Over 7,000 different styles and sizes usually on hand ready for instant shipment. 
Of course, you can avoid the slightest délay by keeping your own supplies of 


Victors ahead of your current needs. 


The cost is slight—the convenience great. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. 8B. CARTER 


Providence, R. 1. 
Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives: 


A. Dewey Carter, 
615 Third National Bank. Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


5. F. Barnes, Jr., 
520 Angier Ave., N. E.—Atlanta, Ga. 


Those of us standing in the midst of 
this Southern problem are not im- 
pressed with the program of ‘good 
will makers’ who by the fruits of 
their agitation are driving industry 
out of New England. The whole 
world seems troubled because we 
getting on without appearing in 
searce heads in our daily papers. 
The conclusion is that there must be 
something to be righted.” 


Mr. Speake went on to character- 
ize the appeal to merge “factory 
villages into the larger communi- 
ties” as utterly absurd. 

“Many of our villages,” he said, 
“are units apart from large com- 
munities, and the best progress has 
been made where this is true. “With- 
in city limits we get the vices of the 
city and none of its virtues. It is 
hardly probable that any of the mills 
of the future will want to crowd into 
the suburbs of communities already 
established. 


“If those advising us would look 
for a moment upon our background, 
they would see that the settlers of 
the Colonies was thrust upon them 
by physical, economic and social iso- 
lation over which they had no con- 
trol. It is not true in South Caro- 
lina that the mill village has been 
unfavorable to education, religion or 
understanding between citizens, as 
charged in the ‘appeal. In_ the 
‘merged village’ we would have been 
submerged, losing the chance for all 
self-expression. 

“Our best schools are cotton mill 
schools; our churches making the 
greatest progress are cotton. mill 
churches. The progress of our 
people is the marvel of those who 
know us, 

“Southern industry was laid on 
the foundations of education, mor- 
ality and religion, and the cotton 
mill has been the open door through 
which our lost people have life and 
hope. 

“We do not claim that everything 
is right, but we are working at it and 
in this time when we have been 
struggling for several years to keep 
our mills running for the benefit of 
our people, it does not seem just 
that an appeal in this form should 
come to the manufacturers. 


“If the church has anything to 
give it should be in the nature of a 
better program in this area. We con- 
fess with shame that in most in- 
stances the chureh has been the 
most inefficient community institu- 
tion. 

“If the church should come with 
a richer program and better leader- 
ship, the manufacturers would meet 
it with gratitude and cooperation. 
The wonder is that at all with the 
church since it has administered its 
program on so low a plane of effi- 
ciency.” 

Mr. Speake’s statement was elicit- 
ed by announcement that a move- 
ment had been launched in Wash- 
ington several days ago by Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., which has for ils 
purpose the elimination of the cot- 
ton mill community. Bishop Cannon 
and 40 other Southern bishops and 
ministers isued an appeal to indus- 
trial leaders of the South last Sun- 
day to merge the “factory villages 
into the larger communities.” 


“Life in a mill village under com- 
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pany control, while an advantage of 
status in the beginning,” Bishop Can- 
non and his associates assert, is not 
the best training ground for citizen- 
ship, in that it does not train resi- 
dents for participation in govern- 
ment. It has generally proved in 
recent years to be unfavorable to 
education, to religion, and to under- 
standing and sympathy between the 
citizens of the mill and those of the 
large community.” 


Bishop Cannon pointed out to cap- 
tains of industry that by taking the 
steps suggested by him and his co- 
workers they and the South will 
avoid “the waste and bitterness of 
industrial conflicts and the intensity 
of the class struggle.” 


He would build in the South “a 
greater and more powerful industry 
constructed solidly upon goodwill 
and co-operation, higher wages, 
shorter hours, labor representation 
and the absorption of the mill vil- 
lage.” 

Bishop Cannon has co-operated 
with the Anti-Saloon league for 
years in its campaigns for national 
prohibition. At times he has been a 
storm center. His new movement it 
was predicted in Washington, will 
meet with stout opposition in some 
industrial circles in Southern States. 


“We do not undertake to suggest 
the forms which employes repre- 
sentation in factory government 
should take, whether arrangements 
negotiate with regular unions or 
forms of works councils,” said 
Bishop Cannon, “but labor is human 
and not a commodity.” 


Bishop Cannon lived in North 
Carolina for a number of years. 


Saxon Mills 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 
April 1, 1927. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Before reading—as I did. this 
morning with unusual interest— 
your very able and virile editorial on 
subject of the “Bishop’s Attack.” I 
wrote the enclosed letter to J. W. 
Speake, copy of whise interview in 
the “Spartanburg Herald” I am en- 
closing, though you may have seen 
same. 

If those who are familiar not only 
with the conditions in the Southern 
mill villages but also with the meth- 
ods of organized labor would speak 
out as plainly as you have done, and 
lay the whole subject bare, this sur- 
prising break on the part of the 
clergy may prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially yours, 


JNO. A. LAW: 


Letter of Jno. A. Law to J. W. Speake 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
March 31, 1927. 


Rey. J. W. Speake, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dear Mr. Speake: 


Cannot tell you how glad I am to 
read your expressions in morning 
paper as-to the religious life of peo- 
ple in the mill communities. 
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I realize that protest against this 
astounding socialistic attack by 
Bishop Cannon and his misguided 
associates had best be voiced by the 
mill people themselves, or, perhaps 
better still, by ministers of the Gos- 
pel, especially those of the Metho- 
dist denomination who, like your- 
self, are supervising the religious 
work in the despised, not to say 
maligned, mill villages and are fa- 
miliar with conditions and of the 
real merits and demerits of the sys- 
tem of so called ‘control of com- 
munity life.” 


My family and I have lived for 
the past twenty-four years in the 
Saxon Mill village, and I would be 
recreant to the feeling of profound 
gratitude which I have for the privi- 
lege of living in such a community 
and for the treatment that we have 
received from the good people of 
that community, if I did not also 
voice my protest. 

I have often sad, in public and in 
private, that when it comes to the 
old fashioned virtues that constitute 
genuine neighborliness, kindliness of 
heart, sobriety, Sabbath observance 
and scrupulous regard not only for 
the rights but for the welfare of 
others, no one in the world has bet- 
ter neighbors than I have. 


Our life here, too, has enabled me 
to sense, in fact, to share in the 
aspect from which the people in the 
mill communities view this conde- 
scending, holier-than-thou attitude 
which, though rapidly passing away, 
is still in evidence on the part of 
some misinformed though, perhaps, 
well meaning people who still look 
down from their exalted positions 
on the poor, down-trodden people of 
the mill communities. 


Thank God for the sense of humor 
that enables some of our mill people 
to laugh up their sleeves at some of 
the efforts that are put forth for 
their emancipation from slavery and 
degradation. 


Frankly, I would not view this ef- 
fort to launch another “movement” 
for the white slaves of the mill com- 
munities did I not see in it the lat- 
est, and, I trust, the last effort of 
labor agitators and demagogues un- 
der the guise of religion and through 
misinformed and misguided zealots, 
to break down one of the greatest 
bulwarks that has kept these labor 


agitators from the throats of the — 


employers and employees who are 
working in peace and harmony to 
their mutual advantage, instead of 
being torn asunder, as has been in 
the case so notably and so distress- 
ingly in the textile industry in New 
England. The increasingly attractive 
and ever broadening—though safe- 
guarded—life of the Southern mill 
community has so far proven an im- 


pregnable fortress against such at- 
tacks. 


I have never believed that organ- 
ized labor, as at present constituted 
in the United States, truly repre- 
sents American labor, North, East, 
South or West. I know that with its 
restraints of freedom of individual 
action, limitations upon apprentice- 
ship, opposition to the Volstead Act, 
and recognition of negro member- 
ship and negro labor alongside of 
and on a parity with white labor 
does not—and never will, in my 
judgment—truly represent the voice 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Roving Cans Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a pecemes Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


“International,” having made 
a prolonged study of the 
proper grades of salt for 
Zeolite systems, will be glad 
to advise with you regarding 
the best salt for your equip- 
ment. 


Our water softener grades, 
as well as other types of 
International Salt, have es- 
tablished a reputation for 
purity. 


In requesting quotation 
please mention the type 
of softener that your 
plant is now using. 


Seydel- Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products | 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dia 
| 
| 
| 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
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CHAIN LINK. 


Protection 
for industrial 
property 


In 1883, at Adrian, Michigan, 
J. Wallace Page wove the 
first wire fence in America. — 
Today, Page Chain Link 
Fence is providing all forms 
of industrial property with 
permanent, economical -pro- 
tection It keeps the unwel- 
come intruder at a distance 
and lessens fire hazard. 


Rust resistent 


Page Chain Link Fence is 
sturdily constructed of cop- 
per-bearing steel, heavily 
galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, zinc coated 
to resist rust. 

Write or phone for a repre- 
sentative. Estimates furnish- 
ed without obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 So. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


TRADE-MARK 
America’s 
first wire 
Sence- 1883 
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or the interests of the God fearing, 
kindly hearted, industrious people 
of the Southern cotton mills, who 
are im such a wonderful way work- 
ing out their own salvation and re- 
covering from themselves the com- 
forts and advantages of life of whieh 
they were deprived by the war be- 
[ween the States. 

All they ask is to be left alone. 
They see the same reason for having 
a community life, adapted to their 
own needs, as there is reason for a 
campus life around our colleges, and 
in some respects the two are becom- 
ing strikingly similar. They know 
thal “labor is not a commodity,” and 
thev know it so well that they have 
steadfastly refused to put their labor 
and themselves and their families in 
the hands of and at the mercy of a 
lot of parasites to be sold in butk, 
regardless of individual ability, phy- 
sical or mental, 

I would not be true to the memory 
of my father did I not at all times 
show respect and reverence for min- 
isters of the Gospel, but I am com- 
pelled to brand as false the state- 
ment of Bishop Cannon and his as- 
sociates that community life in the 
mills “is not participation in govern- 
ment. It has generally proved m 
recent years to be unfavorable to 
education, to religion, and to under- 
standing and sympathy between the 
citizens of the mill and those of the 
'arge community.” 

Saxon ‘Mills is in many respects an 
average Southern mill. It is not the 
oldest nor the youngest, not the larg- 
est or the smallest, not the most 
successful financially, nor, I am 
thankful to say, the least successful. 
It is located neither in a large city 
nor remote from a larger communi- 
ty. It has been in existence for ap- 
proximately twenty-six years, bare- 
ly long enough to show the produet 
of its citizenship. 

As to governmental products, I 
point you to the late W. 8S. Rogers, 
whose boyhood educational oppor- 
tunities in the Saxon Mill village 
were less than they would be now, 
and yet who got his vision and his 
inspiration from the schools and the 
churches and the debating society 
of which he was a charter member) 
that were being established when he 
eame to us in the earlier history of 
this community. I leave it to the 
leaders in education, and of any 
public movement in the city and 
county of Spartanburg, as to wheth- 
er they even had a more sympathetic 
and more effective representative in 
legislative halls than Simpson Rog- 
érs. 

From a standpoint of legislation 
which was absolutely necessary to 
accomplish the results, Spartan- 
burg’s present system of good roads, 
its General Hospital, its Health Unit, 
iis Farm Demonstration organiza- 
tion, the Juvenile Court, and even 
our magnificant high school building 
are monuments to his memory. 

Eeven after he became a member 
of the legislature he continued for a 
while to run his set of looms in the 
Saxon Mills. 

As a product among educators I 
point you to J. Furman Brooks, who 
also grew up in the Saxon Mill vil- 
lage, and through his own labor in 
our mill worked his way through 
high school, college and University 


al Worchester, Mass., and has for 
years been principal of the West 
End Graded School of the city of 
Spartanburg. Last summer he re- 
ceived 2906 votes as a candidate for 
County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, 


[ also refer you to Herbert Nel- 
son, whose sole education before go- 
ing to the Wofford Fitting Schoo! 
was in the Saxon Mills school, who 
graduated at Wofford College and 
Cornell University, where he was 
made an assistant professor, has 
completed a course at Oxford Uni- 
versity and is now a professor in 
University of Kansas. 

if it is claimed that these are 
special cases, I ask you as a mem- 
ber of the Upper South Carolina 
Conference if you know of better 
laymen than Lewis Wofford of the 
Inman Mills, or Bob Husky of the 
Whitney Mills—both of whom as 
boys served apprenticeships in the 
Saxon Mills village, and whose 
habits and characters were unques- 
tionably moulded here. 

I refer you, without permission, to 
W. Lawrence, Walker; president of 
the State Institution for the Deaf. 
Dumb and Blind at Cedar Springs, 
as fo the character of Quincy Mar- 
tin, who, though with sightless eyes, 
completed his course at Cedar 
Springs and the Textile Industrial 
Institute, and whose mother is now 
weaving daily in the Saxon Mills in 
order that he may complete his edu- 
cation ‘at the University of South 
Carolina and equip himself to be a 
eacher of the blind. 


You are doubt less aware that 
Walter Johnson, who recently won 
the oratorical contests at both Duke 
University and Wofford College in 
the “Know Methodian Contest” was 
for a number of years an employee 
of the Saxon Mills, and is now work- 
ing his way through the University 
of South Carolina. 


I like to point you to Miss Roberta 
Lovelace, who has gone from atten- 
dance upon our schools and work in 
our mill to the University of South 
Carolina, while her brothers and 
sisters contine their work here, in 
school and in mill, in, I trust. simi- 
lar preparation. 


All of the above in addition to the 
numerous instances to which I can 
point you to of girls and boys from 
the Saxon Mill village, either now in 
college or teaching in both schools 
and colleges. 


You know better than I the situa- 
tion at the Saxon Methodist church. 
My personal opinion is that for earn- 
est Christian work, as well as for 
liberality in contributions in pro- 
portion to their means and their 
numbers they will compare most 
favorably with any church in the 
city of Spartanburg. 


Similar claims and illustrations 
can be made for the Baptist congre- 
gation of the Saxon Mill communi- 
ty, and, of course, similar showings 
could be made by other mills, but I 
think the above is enough to refute 
as vicious and unjustified an attack 
as I have ever known to come from 
an organization that calls itself 
Christians. 


Cordially yours, 
JNO. A. LAW. 


Thursday, April 7, 1927. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


_SPINNI ‘ 


ir Be 


R CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVNLE.MASS. | 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 
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| Kenilworth Ino | 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
| Special Weekly Rates 


Spend your spring vaca- | 
| tion with the wild flow- 
i ers of the Smoky Moun- 


includes a marvelous. program 
of entertainment. 


|} tains. | 
| The famous Kenilworth Inn ff 
offers you a special weekly ff 
for your fami.y—which 


ra‘e 

| 


| Listen in on WWNC any 
evening | 


|} AMERICAN PLAN with meals 


Single Room—hot & cold water 1] 
Double " * | 


—-Private Bath 
60.00 


Single 

90.00 | 


Double 
Double & Single 


126.00 
Delightful, dignified surroundings 
| Further information upon request. | 
} ROSCOE A. MARVEL } 
MANAGER | 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We du the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
rrthis 


SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Inc. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariatie, N. C. 
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Treatment of Rayon in the 
Winding Operation 
(Continued from Page 10) 


one. Tt also follows that large spools 
are detrimental. We should not try 
to make too large a package. A good 
spool to use is one in which the bar- 
rel is one and one-half inches in 
diameter, the head two inches in 
d ameter, and the traverse approxi- 
mately three inches depending, of 
course, upon the traverse of the 
winder. 

Because rayon threads are 
posed of individual filaments, extra 
‘are must be taken in the winding 
operation not to chafe or break any 
of these filaments. A chain is only 
as silrong as its weakest link and a 
rayon thread is only as strong as its 
weakest filament. Of course, we are 
not considering strength alone when 
we speak of broken filaments: we 
have immediately mentioned a de- 
feet in winding which will increase 
in warping and weaving until a fuz- 
zy,hairy or shubby cloth will result. 
So keep friction down, particularly 
in winding. Eliminate it where pos- 
sible, but de not ever carry i! to an 
absurdity. 

Another item which we must con- 
sider if we are looking for quality 
production is that weavers knots 
should be tied in all processes. This, 
of course, means. educating winder 
girls, means slower production and 
less spindles per operative, but it 
means a better finished product. Mill 
managers long ago insisted on weay- 
ers knots in the weave room, be- 
cause a double hitch knot leaves an 
ugly scar in the cloth whereas a 
weaver's knot minimizes this effect. 
The proper knot to be tied and com- 
monly known as the weaver’s knot 
is illustrated. 

When the spools are finally 
wound, great care should be exer- 


coMm- 


cised in packing them. Under no 
circumstances should they be al- 


lowed to be treated roughly such as 
‘areless placement of them on the 
fop of the winder frame or loosely 
thrown into a box. They should be 
either carefully placed on a rack 
which consists of a series of vertical 
wooden or metal spindles, the base 
of which is made fast to a board, 
or else they should be placed in 
proper order in a box. A basket 
should never be used. The outside 
edges of spools become roughened 
when they are returned from the 
warping room to the winding room 
and these rough places on the spools 
will certainly chafe the rayon on an 
adjoining spool if they come in con- 
tact with it. Paper should be placed 
between each thickness of spools 
when they are packed in a box to 
prevent undue chafing in transit be- 
tween one department and another. 


British Group to Make Study of 
Greensboro, N. C. Industry 


Greensboro, N. C.—Word has just 
heen received here that a delegation 
of more than 40 British manufactur- 
ers, merchants, and leaders of in- 
dustry will visit this city on May 25 
and 26 to get first hand information 
on industrial activities. The party 
will tour the country for this pur- 
pose. 

While here they expect to visit the 
denim mills, largest in the world, 
and operafed by Cone interests. 


Representatives: 
John S. Gage 


8 S. Dearborn 


Street 


Chicago, II. 


Fred H. White 
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Charlotte, N. 


C. 
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San Francisco, 
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Hamilton 
27% 
Montreal, P. 
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Ont. 
Craie West, 


Exchange 


Cal. 
Co 


Q. 


J.C. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the 

W. H. WILLEY, 
President 


NEW BURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Board 


D. W. 
Vice-President 
NORMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dual Proof 


The two recognized proofs of ability 
are experience and results. Our 
éxperience embraces 33 years of 
conscientious study. The character 
and size of our clientele is the best 
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we serve you too? 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills > 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building 


Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff 
Wabena Millis, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Millx Clinton, 8. C., 
Camden. C.. Mille Mil, Greenvilie & ©. Orage Mfg. Co.. Bessemer City .N. C 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, Mew York 


Selling Agents for the following Millis: 
Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning 


Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings. Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills 
Hermitage Cotton Mills 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. — The cotton goods 
markets were generally quiet 
throughout the week. Prices held 
steady on practically all lines of 
both finished and unfinished goods. 
The movement of goods on order 
continued large and while produc- 
tion was high, it is still consider- 
ably less than sales. Business in 
wash goods continued large. Print- 
ed wash goods are now well sold and 
many mills and finishing plants are 
behind in their deliveries. The most 
active constructions were printed 
dimities, voiles, rayon mixtures, per- 
cales and silk and cotton mixtures. 
There was an active demand for fine 
fancy cottons in yarn dyed construc- 
tions, the demand for prompt de- 
livery being greater than mills could 
meet. Tissues, ginghams and fine 
colored rayon mixtures have sold 
much better than a year ago. 


New business in brown and 
bleached domestics was mainly in 
small lots, but there was a steady 
shipment of goods: sold some time 
ago. Towels continued to sell well, 
but prices were somewhat irregular 
due to the increased production that 
has recently been made. A larger 
business in rayon and cotton dra- 
peries was reported. Business on 
tire fabrics showed some increase. 

In print cloths a fair business in 
60x48, 6.25 yard was reported, with 
6% being paid for spol, and 6% for 
the latter part of April. May was 
sold at 6 cents. Spots of 64x60, 5.35 
yard were offered by first hands at 
6 13-16, with three-quarters bid and 
declined. May-June was quoted at 
6% cents. Spots of 68x72, 4.75 yard 
sold at 8 cents. For May, three-quar- 
ters was bid, with seven-eighths 
asked. Interesting reports in the 
68x72s were to the effect that there 
had been a bid around for delivery 
from August to the end of the year 
at five-eighths, for a quantity believ- 
ed to be around 1,000,000 yards. For 
64x56, 5.50 yard, 6% for contract is 
quoted; 72x76, 4.25 yard spot in first 
hands at 9 cents, with some quoting 
one-tighth higher; 80 squares, 4.00 
yard at 10 cents for spot, and next. 
month at one-eighth less. For 44x36, 
9.20 yard, 4% cents was paid in the 
South, for fair quantity, for the next 
two months. 


Small sales of sheetings were re- 
ported on a number of constructions 
which included 56x60 4-yard 8c; 36- 
inch 5.50-vard 6%c; 40-inch 3.75-yard 
8c: 40 inch 4.25 yard 7c: 40-inch 3.60- 
yard 9%c. Mills hold 36-inch 3-yard 
for 9c to 9%4c: 36inch 3.25-yard 
to 8%c;:: 40-inch 2.50-yard 1ic, con- 
tract, and 11%c, spot: 36-inch 4.70 
vard 6%c; 31-inch spots 5%c and 
contracts 5%4c. 


There was inquiry for 72x80s pa- 


jama checks at 7%c, which mills 
would not consider. Southern 4.70- 
yard filling sateens are offered at 
9%c, and in the East up to 10%c, 
the 4.37-yard being 10%c South to 
11%,c for best Eastern makes. A 
number of wide print cloths sold at 
regular market prices. 


Spots of 100x60 carded broadcloth 
sold at 11 cents. April delivery of 
90x60 sold in second hands at 10% 
cents; there had been a few reports 
of late April at one-quarter. Inquiry 
for June-July was heard at 9% 
cents. Combed broadcloths were 
generally unchanged; spots of 144x76 
singles at 18% to 19 cents; 128x68 at 
15% to 16%, depending upon the 


make. Some of the best makes are 


quoted at 16%. 


In shirtings with rayon filling some 
of the advances are 15 per cent high- 
er than a few weeks ago. The best 
jacquard deliveries offered begin 
with August, a few mills having 
nothing to offer sooner than Septem- 
ber. The higher cost of fabrics is, 
at. present, leading a number of con- 
venters to hold off laying down com- 
mitments until they find out wheth- 
er they can afford to pay the new 
prices. 


At Fall River the volume of busi- 
ness has been small, as compared 
to several months past, and the esti- 
mated sales of 60,000 pieces is con- 
sidered the topmost figure. The call 
for goods has been very light, with 
small orders the rule. 


The volume of sales undoubtedly 
would have been larger if goods were 
available to fill the many small or- 
ders in the market. The demand 
for 38%-inch, 60x48, 6.25, continued, 
but the supply of spot goods was 
very limited. What business was put 
through was at 6%. Fair quantities 
of 38%-inch, 44x40, 8.20, were report- 
ed at 4%, with a sixteenth advance 
for the better grades. Moderate 
trading was reported in 36-inch 
number at the previous week's quo- 
tation. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 54 
Print cloths, 28-in:, 64x60s 5 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_ 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 8 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard_. 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 

Brown sheetings, stand. 11 
Tickings, 8-oz. _. 18 ai9% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in._ 
Kid finished 8a 9 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints —..__ 8 


New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket continued without material 
change during the week. A better 
inquiry was reported for some num- 
bers, but actual business done was 
almost entirely confined to small lots 
wanted for spot and nearby ship- 
ment. Buyers showed little hesi- 
fancy in paying spinners prices for 
small lots. However, they were not 
interested in future contracts ex- 
cept at lower prices and spinners re- 
fused to meet the cheaper offers. 

In spite of the fact that trading 
has not been active for several 
weeks past, most spinners are fairly 
well sold ahead for several weeks 
and are being forced to compete for 
new business under present condi- 
tions. They do not see any justifi- 
eation for lower prices and con- 
tinued firm in their price ideas, The 
demand for carded yarns was light, 
covering mainly knitling yarns. 
Weaving yarns are not as active as 
they were last month. Upholstery 
yarns and yarns for the insulating 
trades sold fairly well in small lots. 
Some irregularity was noted in 
prices of the latter, due to sales 
from stock here at varying figures 
and under highly competitive condi- 
tions. 


The combed yarn s‘tuation was re- 
ported as being fairly satisfactory 
for the spinners. The mills have 
orders on hand to keep them busy 
for six weeks or more and a moder- 
ate amount of new business as book- 
ed during the week. Prices con- 
tinued firm at unchanged levels, the 
list being steady for practically all 
counts. 


The first of the month showed that 
sales for March were considerably 
less than during the first two 
months of the year. However, the 
market here reports that a consid- 
erable amount of yarn has been sold 
in recent weeks by mills that sell 
direct and it is not believed that 
stocks have begun to accumulate 


yet. 
Southern Two-ply Warps. 

seit 
33 

Southern Two- ply Skeins. 


Tinged Carpet _.._..3 and 4ply._.__. 20 
White Carpet .. $3 and 4-ply___._. 24 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
12s 
248 
30s 36 
408 
Southern Single Skeins 
6s 
8s. 
10s 
i4s 28 
16s 29% 
20s 
22s 81 
24s 32 
26s . 33 
Southern Frame Cones. 
10s 
12s 25 
26 
l6s 26% 
18s 27 
20s 27% 
22s 28 
24s 29 
26s 30 
28s 
20s 31 
30s* 31% 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-ply. 
20s . 41 
50s 59 
60s 67 
70s 79 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

12s i 35 
148 36 
16s 37 
18s 38 
40% 
24s 42 
46 
348 _. 48 
36s 49 
40s 2 54 
60s 66 


Hosiery Output in 1926 


Washington, D. €.—Production of 
265 hosiery establishments, repre- 
senting 337 mills, totalled 51,436,694 
dozen pairs in 1926, the Department 
of Commerce reports. This was 61.2 
per cent of the total value of hos- 
iery manufactured in the United 
States in 1923. The largest single 
type was men’s seamless hose, 
which totalled 18,099,875 dozen pairs. 
Women’s full-fashioned hosiery was 
second with 12,236,428 dozen pairs, 
and women’s seamless hosiery third 
with 11,648,576 dozen pairs. 


Knoxville, Tenn. — The Jefferson 
Woolen Mills have let contract for 
a warehouse to cost $25,000. 


Mount Ida, Ark.—The Chamber of 
Commerce is making efforts to lo- 
cate a textile mill here. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


ERN OFFICE: 


SOUTH 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 


The best Lickerins 
ever produced 


J. D. Hollingsworth 
Greenville, S. C. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


Gum Tragasol 
Has Stood the Rigid Test for Years 


Whyr 


Uniformity of Product. 
Added Strength to Yarns. 
Minimizes Shedding. 

Less Loom Stoppages. 
Better Weaving. 

Better Cloth. 


Allow us the privilege of a test at your mill. 


John P. Marston Company 


lmporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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9 Want Department 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


For Sale 


Forty (40) Ribbers, with Double 
Feed Stop Motion. Can be bought 
at a bargain. Machines run less 
than a year. If interested, ad- 
dress “Ribber,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Good wages; good living condi- 
tions. Must be dependable. Ad- 
dress M. J. D., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Experienced tying machine man. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser oe Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


L D Ww 
Piain oO Free R Send us ‘ We will 
Coppered a sample R | quote 
Nickel Plated O en O or E you 
Rust Proof M burrs P drawina os Prices 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


James McCabe 


New Haven, Conn. Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 


Southern Representative: 


Thursday, April 7, 1927. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods fer Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S&S. A. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


SL 
JSOMN 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 


ED: 
a 


MANUFACTURE 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


we 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern ‘i'extile Bulletin and 


his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Wvuild preter job where card room is in 
very vad condition. 28 years old, mar- 
ried and have family. A-l relterences 

as to character and ability. No. 5120. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can furnish the best of 
references. No. 6121. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 256 
years experience in cotton mill shops. 
Can handie steam, water and electric 
drives and weiding. Can give good 
references. No. 6122. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or second-hand in large mill. i165 years 
experience in mill and 8 years as sec- 
vnd-hand and overseer. Can give good 
references. No. 6123. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or of carding. Long experi- 
ence. Good references. No. 6124. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
in small mill, or second-hand in large 
mill, Good references. No. 6126. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 7 
years experience as overseer of spin- 
ning; good experience in carding. \. 

. graduate. Can change on short 

notice. No. 5126. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or carding or spinning. Ex- 
perienced. Can furnish good references. 
No, 5127. 


WANT position as superintendent of cot- 
ton, carding, spinning and weaving. 
Have both practical and technical 
knewledge of cotton manufacturing. 
Now in charge of carding and spinning, 
and wish to change only for a better 
position. Cah furnish good references 
. to character and qualifications. No. 
128. 


WANT position as chief engineer or 
master mechanic. Several years experi- 
ence on both steam and electric power. 
Can handle machine shop in first class 
manner. Best of references. No. 5129. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning or superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 6130. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
No record, but ability to make one. Now 
employed as second hand. 32 years of 
age, married and have family. Refer- 
ence as to character. No. 6131 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
large second hand job. Now running 
spinning at night but want day job. 

Can furnish good references. No. 6132. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or plain weave mill. Would prefer 
a mill that is run down and needs 
bringing ‘up. Good references. No. 5133. 


WANT position as overseer carding, spin- 
ning, spooling, winding, warping and 
twisting. I. C. 8. graduate. 18 years 
experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. 38 years of age. Best 
of referencs. No. 6134. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
would accept carding and spinning at 
night. Overseer for 18 years. Experi- 
enced on combers and double carding. 
Can furnish good references. No. 61 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in steam, water and 
electric power, shop work, welding and 
ice making. Married. 35 ae of age. 
Good references. No. 6136. 

WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, or spinner, or overseer of 
funy spinning. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
piuali uc Medium yarn mill, or as over- 
seer carding and spinning in large mill. 
Len years experience as overseer card- 
ing and spinning on all Kinds of coior- 
eu noveliies and weaving yarn; aiso 
Knitting yarns. Want place that pays 
at ieast $36.00 per week. 31 years of 
age, married and have family. Can 
lturnish good references as to my ex- 
perience and ability. No. 61388. 


WANT position as weave room overseer; 
either plain or fancy weave room. Sev- 
eral years experience on plain and 
fancy weaves, leno box weaves, and 
silk filled weaves. No. 6139 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both carding and spinning. 
Now employed but wish to make a 
change. Can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 6140. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in cotton mill shops; 
6 years in contract shop. Reasonable 
salary. No. 6141. 


WANT position as a. Could 
change on thirty ys notice. Good 
references. No. 6142. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 12 
years experience. 27 years of e, 
single and strictly sober. Can e 
as foreman. A-l references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling and warping in some 
mill east of Mississippi River. Can run 
any job on Draper looms, 2-3-3-4-5-6 
harness goods. Strictly sober. IL C. S. 
student and hustler for production and 
ay seconds. Good references. No. 

4 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Have had long experience in card- 
ing and spinning and am confident can 
run a mill and make money. Have a 
good textile education and have made a 
sucessful overseer. Reliable and strictly 
sober. No. 6146 


WANT position as roller coverer and belt 
man. 22 years experience. 34 years of 
age, married, strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish good references and can 
change at once. No. 6146. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Would con- 
sider position as overseer of weaving 
mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy; overseer of spinning, 
medium numbers; or overseer of card- 
ing, medium numbers, white. Good 
references. No. 6148. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or clothroom. 20 years practical ex- 
perience. Graduate of I. C. S. 35 years 
of age and married. Now employed as 
overseer, but desire better position. 
Good references. No. 5149. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
5 years experience and can furnish the 
best of references. No. 6150. 


WANT position as superintendent. HEx- 
erience not confined to any one or two 
epartments, as is usually the .case, 
but prior to promotion to superinten- 

dent’s position, was successfully and 

successively overseer of carding, and of 

et and weaving. Good references. 
Oo. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Can 
handle steam or electric plant. 42 years 
of age and have family. Good refer- 
ences. 6152. 


WANT position as cotton gredes. Can 
furnish good references. o. 6153. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
day or night jobs, at $30.00 or more per 
week. 34 years of age. 10 years ex- 
perience in carding, and can arantee 
quality and quantity. No. 6154. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 
“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


William Hayward 


Edward M. Johnson 
President 


Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Joseph A. Bryant 
Vice President 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Aibone— 
ao Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. EB. 


Ash Handlin 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 

Charles Bond Company 


Belers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Co. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and War ring Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Cocker any & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Stee!l)— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


(Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Com any 
William Sellers & , Inc. 


Bearings (Textile 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond 
Charlotte Leather ting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting C 
Schachner Leather & ‘Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. ew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Beit 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Equipment— 


Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 

L. Sonneborr Sons, Inc. 

Unitted Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf Jacenesr & Co. 


Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle 

Walter L. Park 

Steel Heddle Mtg. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Biower & 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerol— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble ‘Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenderse— 
H. W. Butterworth & pone Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, In 
Textile Finishing i Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. 5. Roy & Son Co 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Elipstein & Co. 

Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. . 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicails— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. - 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Com meng 
Textile Finishing inery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


ston & Burnham Machine Co 
. ©. Entwistle Co 
Commission 
Catlin & Co 


The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Coa. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (AlIr)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinee— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

nooo ucts Co. 

Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers Co., Inc. 


Controllers, Electric— 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

Conveying Systemse— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 

Arkansas Cotton Growerer's Co-opera- 

tive Association. 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Newburger Cotton Co. 

Wm. & York Willson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
& Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, 
Bosson & 
Hart Products Gere. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Com y 
William Sellers & . Inc. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Debby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublerse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
S. & Son Co. 
To hurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fintehine 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Works— 
anklin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Charles Bond Company 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Suppliese— 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General HBilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mili)— 
see Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 

Hollingsworth 


Extractorse— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assen 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Fibre Boxes— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing 
~——-Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Flat Wall Paint— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulerse— 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Framee— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder el; on Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Gearse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 


Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Bare— 
criver Iron Works (McNaugh 
Thomas Grate Bar 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
nited Chemical r tion 
Jacques Wolf & Co ee 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine (Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Fiand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hand Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
bea Sellers & Co., Inc. 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hat ngers (Shaft)— 
arles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——Siee Heddles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. 
Stee) mt 
L. 8. Watson 
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High Speed Warpers— 
barber-Colman Co, 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controllers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 
C 


H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Suns Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 

Knitting Lubricante— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Bdward R. ew Co. 

Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Stafford Co.. The 

Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L Warp Stor Bauipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Harness— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Pickers— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Pdward R. Ladew Co. 

Loom Reegs— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Lug Straps— 

. Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. ¥ 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamelt— 

BE. lt. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Mangles— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishinc Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishine Machinery Co 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Nickel Corporation. 

Metal Paint— 

B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Plectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

ee Architects. 


Mill Lighting— 
See Kiectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mig. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oila— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Overseaming and Overedgina Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 


Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 

Preparatory .Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc 

Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 

Qulllerse— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
Rayon Oils— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reeils— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
Roll Machines— 


Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Div'- 
Butterworth & Sones Cv. 


sion, H. W. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. in 
Rotts (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... Inc. 


Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Salt— 
Internationa] Salt Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scales— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Denison Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Lesiie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolle— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttlies— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfz. Co. 
J. H. Williams, Co., The 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Asiam, inc. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
KE. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— _ 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing ( 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refinin 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Sey del- Woolley Co. 
Inited Chemical P : ; 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine \; 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons = 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery (o 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & tne 
nited Chemical Products Corp. 
Soda Ash— ra 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons (Co. 
nite emica roducts Cor 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & 
Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Softeners (Oijl)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. = 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Seydel Chemica! Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Solozone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 


Hasslacher Chemica 


Hasslacher titte 


(“hetiten 


0. 
Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press (xs in: 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shons 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
™Mxon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-TLowell Shone 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Falee & Jenke Machine (Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Hastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolils— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starch— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 

Jorn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd 

Stein, Hall & Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
hur Machines— 


fiauder Dyeing. Machine Divi- 
sion, ; . Butterworth & Sons ‘'o 
Tankse— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Tavilor Instrument Co.s 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Oryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H W. Butterworth & Sone Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 

Thermometers— 

Powers Reeulator Cn 
Taylor Inetrument Coe 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 

Qharles Bond Company. 


Weighting Compounds— 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Kdward K. Ladew Co. 
Transmission 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
William Sellers & ae Inc. 
Toiletse— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
W. T. ne & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Twister Rin 
Saco-Low Sif os 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring Co. 


Well Drillers— 
W hizzers— 


W inders— 


Winders (Skein)— 


Windows— 


Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarns— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension -Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing 
Scott. Henry L. & 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Twisting Mach\inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lz well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barher Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Verrow Machine Co. 
Varnishes— 
The Gildden Co. 
‘,entilating Apparatus— 
A ~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa. <s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman “o. 
Vencilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Know'es Loom Work, 
Draper Corporation. 
& Burnham Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
Shops. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. I 
Waste Presses— 
Beconomy Raler Co 
Water Controllina Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH, 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


General Dvyestuff Corp. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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One Man and a Yale 
equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 


hoist. 
“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


Card Clothing 


Concentrated Ash 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Bobbins, Spools etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


K. B. Special Ash 


Textile Soda Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


| 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestufis Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CyHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del, 


> 
Five Men ands Hand- 
6 
LE- 
Frost Proot Closets 
| 
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@ Other things being equal, the mill best fitted to meet the keen competition of 
to-day and to-morrow is the one with modern equipment. 


@ There is no one factor in a mill’s equipment more important than its looms, and 


there is no loom which year in and year out is a more consistent performer 
than the Stafford Automatic. 


@_ Not only do Stafford looms operate with a minimum of fixing and upkeep cost, 


but they invariably produce a high quality of fabric having selling value in 
keeping therewith. 


A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time 
and discuss with you problems of mutual interest. 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Weaving READVILLE, MASS. Dr 
Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. & 


Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Canadian Representatives Ross WHITEHEAD & Co., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


‘NE 


EASTWOOD PRODUCTS for SILK, RAYON, fine Counts of COTTON 


Th e FASTWOD COM PANY es 
the Three Strongest Links fo the 
Manufacturer of Silk andRayonProducis. 


Permit us to prove our 
statements regarding exclu- 
sive features and improve- 
ments on 1927 Models— 


Benjamin Eastwood Co. 


At Paterson, New Jersey 


Since 1872 
WINDERS—W ARPERS Represented in the South by 
QUILLERS Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, April 7, 1927. 
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